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THE SPEYER SCHOOL 
PART I.—ITS HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


I. THE PURPOSE OF THE SPEYER SCHOOL 
By DEAN JAMES E. RUSSELL 


Professional training has for its aim the acquisition of the 
knowledge and skill required in professional service. The knowl- 
edge required relates to the ends to be attained, the nature of the 
materials to be worked upon, and the means and instruments to 
be employed ; the required technical skill consists in the adaptation 
of the means to the given material and the use of the available 
instruments in such a way as to attain the desired ends. In the 
training of the lawyer the facts and principles of the law are 
matters of knowledge; the preparation of legal documents and 
court pleading imply technical skill. The medical student learns 
human anatomy and physiology, the normal functions of the 
human body, the variations engendered by injury, decay and 
disease, and the means which may be employed to restore health 
or alleviate suffering; he also acquires through practice in the 
dispensary, clinic and hospital the skill which converts the mere 
scholar into the licensed physician and surgeon. Knowledge alone 
cannot give professional standing ; technical skill unless supported 
by superior knowledge and directed by a high moral purpose 
cannot render professional service. 
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The professional knowledge required in teaching (over and 
above the general culture required in all professions) consists 
(1) in the history and principles of education which define the 
ends to be attained, (2) in physiology, psychology, ethics and 
sociology, which disclose the nature of the child and his life in 
society, and (3) in the subjects employed in the school for pur- 
poses of instruction and in other means and instruments available 
in influencing child growth and development. The skill required 
in the professional teacher consists in the use of methods best 
calculated to secure through suitable means the highest ends 
attainable for any particular child under the conditions imposed 
by his nature and environment. 

The skill which the teacher should have is no more a free 
gift of nature than is the knowledge of Latin, mathematics or 
psychology. The “ born teacher” has the capacity to learn what 
is needed and the disposition to use his knowledge for the benefit 
of others. In the acquisition both of knowledge and of skill 
the intending teacher, like other professional students, can be 
greatly helped by competent instruction and guidance. It is 
always difficult to make good scholars even of willing students ; 
it is even more difficult to convert good scholars into really 
efficient teachers. The person who knows precisely what should 
be done has taken the first long step towards its accomplishment, 
but no amount of knowledge will of itself make an artist. The 
successful sculptor must learn through actual experience the 
possibilities of himself and of his art. He may be self-taught, 
but most men have something to learn from the experience of 
others. 

Teachers College gives instruction in most subjects employed 
in elementary and secondary education and in those departments 
directly concerned with the history and principles of education, 
educational psychology and school administration. These courses 
are intended to equip the intending teacher with the information 
of greatest value in school work. Skill in teaching is sought 
through the courses on the theory and practice of teaching and 
school management. These courses stand in closest touch with 
the work in the schools of observation and practice. They deal 
with the aim of instruction in the several subjects, their educational 
value, their place in the curriculum, the selection and arrangement 
of materials, supplementary references, methods of presentation, 
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observation and reports of lessons given by good teachers, and 
finally actual teaching under guidance of a master. The proce- 
dure is analogous to the didactic lecture, dispensary practice and 
work in clinic and hospital long familiar in the training of 
physicians. 

It is important that teachers in training should have the 
opportunity to observe good teaching under favorable conditions 
in order to fix ideals and to establish a practicable standard of 
merit. The Horace Mann School serves this purpose in Teachers 
College. Professors in the College are supervisors of their re- 
spective subjects in the School; teachers are selected with a view 
to their ability to demonstrate what is deemed feasible in any 
grade or class. The School is not an ideal school; it may not be 
even a satisfactory model for other schools; but it represents the 
best that we have been able to do under the conditions imposed 
by pupils, nearly all of whom are preparing for college, and by 
professors who are determined to see that the several subjects 
of the curriculum are properly represented and well taught. The 
School belongs, therefore, to the conventional type; it must be 
conservative and with its equipment, financial support and teach- 
ing staff it ought certainly to be efficient. 

The Horace Mann School cannot, it is apparent, meet all 
the demands of students who seek to acquire skill in teaching. 
They may observe good teaching in the Horace Mann School, 
may give assistance to the regular teachers and even have some 
practice in teaching, but the object for which the School exists 
(so far as the College student is concerned) would be lost if any 
appreciable disturbance in class work were occasioned by amateur 
teaching. The desire to protect the Horace Mann School, or, 
in other words, to keep it a typical school, is one reason why 
another school more flexible and less conventional should be 
established for the use of Teachers College students. 

The Speyer School, which is a free school due to the gen- 
erosity of Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, is intended not only to 
complement the work of the Horace Mann School in furnishing 
opportunity for practice in teaching, but also to supplement other 
agencies of the College in promoting research and investigation 
in the field of public education. The kindergarten and elemen- 
tary school will be open to College students who need criticism 
in teaching and class management. To this extent the school 
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is a “practice school,” but in a wider sense it will be an ex- 
perimental school. The officers in charge will be free to modify 
the curriculum within reasonable limits, to change the system of 
management and discipline as occasion may require, or to do 
anything that seems to promise greater efficiency in the school 
and better service for the community. 

After four years’ experience with the school, Professor 
McMurry believes we should lay greater stress upon the physical 
well-being of the children; hence the prominence given to this 
subject in this number of the Recorp. The question also arises 
whether we have made the best use of music; here, too, is a 
chance for experimentation. Much is being made of excursions 
for nature study and for the study of collections in public 
museums ; something may be learned from such efforts that will 
be of service not only to the Speyer School but to other schools 
as well. 

But there is a still wider field for experimentation than in 
the curriculum and methods of an elementary school. The entire 
field of public education is a subject for investigation. Our 
public schools are in session five or six hours a day, five days 
in the week and less than forty weeks in the year. On the whole, 
the public schools serve the community less than one fourth of 
the time available in the year and only a small portion of the 
community at that. School buildings are erected by the public 
for the purposes of education; such buildings are public property 
and ought to be used by all persons in the community who are 
seeking an education. Furthermore, the education of a com- 
munity is something more than school instruction. School work 
designed for children is really only a small part of it. Whatever 
tends to elevate the people of a community, to inspire them with 
higher ideals, to help them to better living, is educational. Surely 
the public school falls far short of what it might do for the 
public welfare. 

But what can be done for the education of a community more 
than is now done in the public schools? This is a proper question, 
and the Speyer School will undertake in part to answer it. The 
Speyer School proposes to place its entire plant at the disposal 
of the community after school hours afternoon and evening, and 
all day on Saturdays, holidays and during the regular vacations. 
The gymnasium and kindergarten room are so arranged as to 
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be easily used for public lectures, social meetings and enter- 
tainments. Boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs and mothers’ meetings will 
be encouraged. The gymnasium, baths, and library will be open 
to the public when not actually needed for the school. Classes 
will be formed to meet afternoons and evenings in sewing, cooking, 
and housekeeping, in music, in free-hand and mechanical drawing 
and design, and in wood-working and other simple industrial arts. 
Regular night-school classes in academic subjects will be formed 
if there is a demand for them. In short, the purpose is to serve 
the community in every possible way and particularly to experi- 
ment in ways and means of bridging the gap between the close 
of public school work and the time when young men and women 
settle down to permanent employment at eighteen or twenty years 
of age. 

If some of these plans succeed — even a few of them — the 
course of public education may be altered thereby; if by any 
chance all should fail or prove to be impracticable, others can 
profit from our mistakes. But whether we succeed or fail, the 
effort will not have been made in vain. 
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II. HISTORY OF THE SPEYER SCHOOL 
By JESSE D. BURKS, ACTING PRINCIPAL 


In a special report of Dean Russell to the President of 
Columbia University, dated November 10, 1898, occurs the fol- 
lowing statement: “ The Horace Mann School, as at present con- 
stituted, is incapable of meeting the just demands which are 
likely soon to be made upon it. ... Some other means of ex- 
perimentation and practice in teaching will be necessary if the 
College increases in numbers, — indeed, such a working labora- 
tory is sorely needed at the present time. The Kindergarten 
Department has effected an alliance with the New York Free 
Kindergarten Association whereby students in the Kindergarten 
course may secure the necessary training in actual class-room 
teaching. It is imperative that similar opportunities be provided 
for student-teachers in other departments. It is probable that 
the establishment of a mission-school within easy reach of the 
College, if no other plan presents itself, would meet all require- 
ments for many years to come. Such an undertaking I believe 
to be perfectly feasible. It should be both a support to the Col- 
lege and a blessing to the community in which it might be located. 
I recommend, therefore, that the Trustees authorize the establish- 
ment of such a ‘ practice school’ whenever the Faculty deems it 
prudent and desirable to undertake the work.” It is doubtful 
whether even the Dean at that time foresaw the real extent of 
the demands which the rapid expansion of the College was so 
soon to make upon the school contemplated in his recommenda- 
tion. It is evident that we have here, however, the thought in 
outline that has since taken substantial and amplified form in the 
Speyer School. 

The plan proposed by the Dean gave concrete form and em- 
phasis to a feeling that for some time had been growing in the 
College. President Low in his address at Teachers College com- 
mencement, June 2, 1898, had vaguely implied such a plan when 
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Temporary Quarters of the Speyer School, 1899-1903. 


One half of this building has been used for the Elementary grades and the free library. The children of grades two, three, four and five 
are shown in the photograph. 
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he said that “the Horace Mann School must be kept a model 
school for children without any regard to the training of teachers.” 
For several years there had been conducted, in the parish house 
of St. Mary’s Church in Lawrence street, a free Kindergarten 
with which, during part of the time, the College had maintained 
more or less close relations. The Brooks Alumnae of the Kin- 
dergarten Department of the College had taken an active part in 
the inauguration and maintenance of the enterprise and the Kin- 
dergarten Department had utilized it, to some extent, for obser- 
vation purposes though not for practice teaching. Such a school 
had proven inadequate to the requirements of the Ccllege and 
all connection with it had been discontinued. 

It was not long after the foregoing recommendation was 
made by the Dean that definite steps were taken toward the or- 
ganization of the proposed school. Several plans and locations 
were considered by the projectors of the school and it was finally 
decided that the district centering about Lawrence street and 
Amsterdam avenue was most advantageous by reason of its 
proximity to the College and the density of its population. Fur- 
thermore, Rev. H. R. Hulse, the rector of St. Mary’s Church, had 
made a request that Teachers College assume the direction and 
control of the Kindergarten in the parish. Arrangements were 
finally concluded whereby the College should undertake, with 
complete authority, the work of the Kindergarten and should 
have the use of the parish house temporarily for an elementary 
school and permanently for the Kindergarten. 

In September 1899, the work of the Kindergarten was, ac- 
cordingly, reorganized under the supervision of Miss Mary D. 
Runyon, director of the Kindergarten department of Teachers Col- 
lege. Miss Edith Mitchell, a graduate of the College, was ap- 
pointed temporarily to conduct the work, with the assistance of 
students in the Kindergarten department. Miss Mitchell per- 
formed this service for about six weeks, when Miss Anne S. 
Blake was appointed to have permanent charge of the class. In 
this position, Miss Blake continued for over two years with grow- 
ing success, when ill health compelled her to ask for a leave of 
absence. From Thanksgiving, 1901, to the close of the first term, 
the work of the Kindergarten was conducted wholly by students 
of Teachers College under the direction of Miss Runyon. In 
January, 1902, Miss Anna Gilchrist, critic teacher in the Phila- 
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delphia Normal School, was appointed to continue the work for 
the remainder of the year. 

The task of inaugurating the new Elementary School was 
entrusted to Miss Amy Schiissler, a graduate of Teachers College, 
and, at that time, a teacher in the Horace Mann School. The 
lower floor of St. Mary’s parish house was meagerly furnished 
with odds and ends no longer useful at the Horace Mann School 
and here, with eighteen pupils gathered from the neighborhood, 
Miss Schiissler launched the enterprise that later came to be known 
as the Speyer School. 

The pupils at the beginning were not all of a promising char- 
acter. A few came from St. Mary’s Kindergarten. Some were 
sickly ; some feeble-minded; some were backward children from 
public schools. There were many applications for the admis- 
sion of defective children whose proper place was in special in- 
stitutions. Some children of a stronger type would have entered 
the school, but for the objection of their parents to the half-day 
session which was the arrangement of the first year. 

Many of the children in this group were too young or too 
immature to undertake even the ordinary work of the first school- 
year. It was consequently necessary to conduct sub-primary 
work of such character as to make possible, for the succeeding 
year, regular first-grade work. The peculiar problem at this 
point, therefore, was to adapt the Kindergarten idea to the re- 
quirements of a small ungraded school in which the children 
were of varying degrees of immaturity. 

Aside from the parents whose children were in the school, 
few members of the community were at all interested in the new 
undertaking and even these parents, at first, comprehended only 
in a faint way the purpose of the school. From the beginning, 
however, Miss Schiissler, in co6peration with Miss Blake, made 
a strong effort to bring the school into close relation with the 
community life. Meetings of the parents were inaugurated at 
the very outset. Through these meetings and through the fre- 
quent visits of the teachers to the homes of the parents, the 
significance of the school as a social center came gradually to be 
appreciated and the influence of the school to be widened. The 
relations established in the parents’ meetings have always been 
cordial and helpful; and both the interest and the attendance 
have steadily increased. 
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A few months after the opening of the school, it became 
necessary to secure, for the primary class, more commodious 
quarters than were afforded by the parish house. One half of a 
double-dwelling house on 129th street was leased and in this house 
the main part of the school work has since then been conducted. 

At the close of the first year of the school’s life, a free 
library was opened in the building for the use of residents in the 
neighborhood. This library has, from the time of its establish- 
ment, been conducted and in large measure equipped and sup- 
ported by the Alumni of Teachers College. It is on this account 
designated as Teachers College Alumni Library. The Alumni 
Association has each year contributed $100 for the purchase of 
books and has furnished two attendants for two afternoons and 
one evening of each week to advise readers concerning the choice 
and use of books. 

There were at first less than one hundred books in the 
library and the “readers” were largely small children whose 
parents had seized the opportunity of leaving them in the care 
of the attendants during the open hours of the library. Gradually 
the library has come to be known and appreciated among the 
more mature residents. There are now over 750 volumes on the 
shelves and over 280 holders of cards. During the year ending 
June, 1902, the circulation of books was 1828. The library seems 
destined to be a continually growing factor in the community, 
especially in view of the fact that there is no other public library 
in this part of the city. 

The Dean’s report for the year ending June 30, 1899, an- 
nounces that “ With the approval and support of the Trustees an 
Experimental School has been established within ten minutes’ 
walk of the College” and, in commenting on the significance of 
this step, proceeds: “It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that in the establishment of a free school in a densely populated 
section of the city the College is reverting to the policy that 
prompted its own foundation. The work of the Industrial Edu- 
cation Association was in part precisely what is sought for in 
the new Experimental School. Not only will instruction be 
given in the usual school subjects, but a special effort will be 
made to interest the children of the neighborhood in the industrial 
and domestic arts, in the fine arts, and in those occupations and 
recreations which make for upright moral character and good 
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citizenship. With a suitable building and adequate endowment 
it would be possible to expand what is now planned as an Ex- 
perimental School into an Experimental College Settlement, with 
the further purpose of promoting intelligent study of all forms 
of public education and social service. Such an institution, 
standing in active codperation with the other departments of 
Teachers College, might easily surpass in the extent of its in- 
fluence and in the magnitude of its work the fondest dreams of 
its founders.” 

The school reopened in September, 1900, with thirty-one 
pupils in the elementary school, and thirty in the Kindergarten. 
Closer grading of the pupils was introduced that year, so that 
the first three grades were represented; by far the largest num- 
ber being assigned to the first grade. With better organization, 
there naturally came marked improvement both in the subject- 
matter and in the methods of instruction. 

During this year new and greater possibilities for the school 
began to appear and take substantial form. From the first, 
Dean Russell had seen the undeveloped significance of such a 
school as a factor in the solution of some of the most pressing 
and important educational problems. To the development of the 
larger possibilities of the school, he now directed his attention. 
The result can best be indicated by quoting from his report for 
the year ending June, 1901: “ For three successive years I have 
pointed out in my annual report the need of an experimental 
school to supplement the Horace Mann Schools, and to further 
research in public-school administration. It is peculiarly gratify- 
ing, therefore, to record the gift of $100,000 by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Speyer for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
suitable building. Two lots have been purchased on Lawrence 
street, near Amsterdam avenue, and plans for a building have 
been prepared by Mr. E. A. Josselyn, architect. One condition 
of the gift is that annually two trained settlement workers shall 
be appointed on the nomination of the Council of the University 
Settlement Society of New York City. This foreshadows the 
effort to make the school of service to the community over and 
above the class-instruction of children. The plans provide for 
class-rooms for 240 children in eight elementary grades and 50 in 
a Kindergarten, and also for a gymnasium and baths, library and 
reading-room, club-rooms and rooms for sewing, cooking, and 
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manual training, all of which will be open to the public as well 
as to the children of the school. A unique feature is the inclu- 
sion of living apartments for the instructors and officers, in 
order that the building may be open and under supervision every 
day and evening in the year. This school, which has been ap- 
propriately designated by the Trustees ‘The Speyer School,’ 
will be opened in the fall of 1902, and it should speedily become 
one of the most important experiment stations in the field of 
American education.” 

The year 1901-1902 was marked by the addition of another 
teacher in the person of Miss Julia Martin, a graduate of the 
Michigan Normal College and later a student at Teachers Col- 
lege. The character of children entering the school showed 
gratifying improvement, and the total enrollment increased to 
fifty, distributed somewhat unequally among four grades. Miss 
Martin assumed charge of the first and second grades, while Miss 
Schiissler conducted the work of the third and fourth grades. 

Professor F. M. McMurry, who from the foundation of the 
school had taken a keenly sympathetic interest in it as a field 
for experimental work and practice teaching, was this year made 
acting principal of the elementary school and Kindergarten. 
Under his supervision, the curriculum was developed and adapted 
more nearly to the requirements of the community surrounding 
the school; the scope of practical work on the part of Teachers 
College students was greatly extended and its method defined 
and systematized; and wide opportunity was afforded graduate 
students of proper qualifications, for the experimental study of 
special problems relating to the matter and methods appropriate 
to an elementary school curriculum. 


Enrollment by Years 


Year [1899-1900 1900-1901 1901-1902 1902-1903 
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The year 1902-1903 opens with gratifying promise. The 
school has now four teachers of experience, ability, and devotion, 
though it must be recorded with regret that Miss Blake and 
Miss Martin have been compelled by ill health to retire at least 
temporarily. The range of work has been enlarged to five 
elementary grades and the Kindergarten, with a total member- 
ship of ninety-one. With the increase in numbers, there has been 
a corresponding improvement in the character and ability of the 
children attending the school. The new building is approaching 
completion and will soon furnish a much needed relief from the 
cramped conditions under which the school has hitherto con- 
ducted its work. More and more the school is commanding the 
attention and confidence of the people of the neighborhood and 
is becoming the center of a larger community life which, under 
more favorable circumstances, will be greatly developed. From 
the administrative point of view, the Speyer School offers incal- 
culable opportunities for study, and bids fair, in the words of 
Dean Russell, to “ become one of the most important experiment 
stations in the field of American education.” 
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III THE ENVIRONMENT OF THE SCHOOL 
By JESSE D. BURKS, ACTING PRINCIPAL 


1. THe HistoricAL BACKGROUND 


The Speyer School is in the center of a district rich in his- 
torical association and in contemporary interest. Between Har- 
lem (now Washington) Heights on the north and Bloomingdale 
(now Morningside) Heights on the south, lies the Manhattanville 
depression, known in Colonial days as the “ Hollow Way.” At 
the foot of 130th street was a little cove in the Hudson river 
where the “ landing ” was located. On the tide land skirting this 
cove, was “ Matje David’s Vly,” or salt meadow, the curious 
name of which points unmistakably back to the period of Dutch 
settlement. This “ Round Meadow ” and “ Harlem Cove,” as the 
little bay was called in later days, have long since disappeared 
in the process of filling in and straightening out the river front. 


Associations with the Revolutionary War 


The region in and about the valley where the school is 
located formed the arena of one of the dramatic events of the 
Revolutionary War. After the abandonment of Long Island and 
the subsequent evacuation of lower New York, Washington’s 
forces, followed closely by those of Lord Howe, retreated up 
Manhattan Island, resolved to hold at least the northern end of 
the island. By the evening of September 15, 1776, the last of 
the American Army had taken up a strong position on Harlem 
Heights, concealed by woods and knolls and protected by the 
rocky heights rising abruptly from the Hollow Way. 

Early on the morning of September 16, Washington dis- 
patched a force of one hundred and twenty Rangers, under Colonel 
Knowlton, to discover the exact position of the British lines to 
the south, on the heights of Bloomingdale. The British were 
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screened by the woods and rocky hills, but Knowlton came upon 
their outposts near where 106th street now crosses Riverside 
Drive. There was a brisk skirmish in which Knowlton lost ten 
of his small force. The Continentals retreated toward their own 
lines, followed closely by the Redcoats. As the Americans dis- 
appeared across the valley where the Speyer School now stands, 
the British watched them from the top of the hill now surmounted 
by Grant’s Tomb. General Reed, an eye-witness of this incident, 
wrote concerning it: “ The enemy appeared in open view and in 
the most insulting manner sounded their bugle horns as is usual 
after a Fox-chase. I never felt such a sensation before — it 
seemed to crown our disgrace.” 

At the “ Point of Rocks,” still rising boldly above the “ Har- 
lem Flats ” at Convent avenue and 127th street, Washington had 
taken his own station to direct affairs. He had no desire to pre- 
cipitate a general engagement, but he determined upon a stroke 
which, if successful, would, as he wrote, serve “to recover that 
military ardour, which is of the utmost moment to an army.” 
His plan was to entrap the British skirmishers in the Hollow 
Way and capture them. 

A small force was sent out to make a feint in front of the 
hill from which the British had sounded their bugle taunt. The 
British skirmishers immediately accepted the challenge and came 
running down the hill almost to the bottom. There, on the very 
spot where the Speyer School is temporarily quartered, the Battle 
of Harlem Heights was begun. 

Meanwhile, Washington had dispatched a strong force under 
Colonel Knowlton which, by taking a circuitous route through 
the woods, was to close in behind the British skirmishers and 
hem them in. The Americans in the hollow apparently pressed 
the fighting a little more eagerly than was called for by Wash- 
ington’s stratagem, and forced the British a little way up the 
hill. Consequently, when Colonel Knowlton emerged from the 
woods on the rocky ridge that runs along the Boulevard from 
124th street towards the Horace Mann School, he found himself 
not in the rear of the enemy, but immediately on their flank. 
Knowlton’s men joined at once in the firing. Within a few 
minutes, the dashing Colonel himself fell with a mortal wound at 
the summit of the ridge and, when asked if he was badly wounded, 
replied, “ I do not value my life if we do but get the day.” 
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View from Teachers College, looking North. 


Amsterdam Avenue at the right; the Hudson River at the left; 123d street in the foreground; Washington Heights in the background. 
Location of the new Speyer School indicated by the cross near the centre of the picture. Probably 30,000 people live in the district shown 
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The movement now developed into a general attack. Amer- 
ican reinforcements were brought up until there were 1800 of 
the Continental troops engaged. The British were forced back 
to the top of the hill where there was a large buckwheat field 
just south of the ground now occupied by Barnard College. In 
this field the British were reinforced and the main part of the 
battle was waged. The spirited contest continued from noon until 
two o'clock, when the British forces were driven from the field 
back to their own lines. Later in the afternoon the Americans 
returned to their camp, flushed with the ardor of their first suc- 
cess since Concord, seventeen months before. 

The American loss in killed and wounded was about 130 and 
the British considerably larger. Judged by its material gain, the 
battle was of little consequence. In speaking of its effects, how- 
ever, Washington said it had “ prodigiously ” cheered the fail- 
ing spirits of his men, and must bring “ many salutary conse- 
quences.” Among the consequences was an immediate stimula- 
tion of enthusiasm on the part of Congress for a plan of reor- 
ganizing the army on a permanent and effective basis. 

On the Boulevard side of one of the buildings of Columbia 
University, opposite 117th street, a bronze tablet has been fittingly 
placed “ to commemorate the Battle of Harlem Heights, won by 
Washington’s troops on this site.” 

There are other marks that give vividness to the association 
of this region with the events of the Revolution. One of the most 
notable of these is the stately mansion on Washington Heights 
at 161st street, which is said to be the only remaining example of 
Colonial architecture in New York. This mansion served as 
Washington’s headquarters from September 15 to October 20, 
when he was compelled by a movement of General Howe to re- 
tire to White Plains. Another such mark is Fort Washington, 
on the Hudson river side of the Island, the remains of which are 
to be seen near 175th street. When Washington retreated to 
White Plains, this fort was garrisoned by 2500 men, including 
Knowlton’s Rangers. On the return of the British from White 
Plains, the fort was attacked from four directions and the gar- 
rison surrendered. 
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Associations with the War of 1812 


There remain in the vicinity of the school a few landmarks 
associated with the War of 1812. On one corner of Fayer- 
weather Hall of Columbia University, there is a bronze tablet 
“To commemorate New York City defences in the War of 1812: 
Barrier Gate, [at] McGowan’s Pass; Barrier Gate, [at] Man- 
hattanville; Forts Clinton, Fish and Haight; and three stone 
towers.” The forts and block-houses named on the tablet formed 
the northern line of defences of the city during the war. One 
of the forts stood on the rocky ridge where Colonel Knowlton 
fell in the battle of Harlem Heights. One of the block-houses 
is still to be seen at the northern end of Morningside Park, and 
another in the upper part of Central Park. The other defences 
have disappeared as the city has extended its bounds. 


Manhattanville as a Village 


At the time of the Revolutionary War, and for many years 
after, Manhattanville was little more than the name for the place 
where there was a crossing of two old country lanes. One of 
these lanes, represented to-day by Old Broadway and Claremont 
avenue, crossed the valley and joined the Bloomingdale road on 
the heights a mile or more to the south. The other ran along the 
present line of Manhattan street, from the Kingsbridge road, near 
Harlem, to the landing at Matje David’s Vly. 

Along the Bloomingdale road (the Boulevard of to-day) 
were many country homes of New York gentlemen, the estates 
increasing in size as the distance from the city increased. By 
1825, the Bloomingdale road had been extended along the line 
of the old lane until it joined the Kingsbridge road on Wash- 
ington Heights, and Manhattanville had grown into a distinct 
village center. 

Grouped around the small village were several estates of 
considerable extent. On the hill to the north-west of the cross- 
roads (Old Broadway and Lawrence street) were the lands of 
Cornelius Lawrence. To the east of the Bloomingdale road, in 
the valley, was the estate of Jacob Schieffelin, beyond which, on 
the site now occupied by a convent, was the country place of the 
Lorillards of tobacco fame. On the slopes of Claremont hill, 
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south of the village and west of the Bloomingdale road, was the 
ten-acre farm and orchard of Mr. Buckley, now represented by 
the irregularly shaped property, between Manhattan and 127th 
streets, which still bears many of the characteristic marks of a 
country place. On the crest of the hill above the orchard of Mr. 
Buckley, overlooking the river, was Claremont, the residence of 
the British minister to the United States in the early years of the 
century, and afterwards of Louis Bonaparte when he retired to 
this country after the downfall of Napoleon. (See map, following 
p. 26.) 

In 1829, Anthony Tiemann and his son Daniel F. Tiemann 
bought the Buckley place and built the paint factory that stands 
on the lower part of this property near the river. In establish- 
ing this large industry in Manhattanville, the Tiemanns brought 
with them probably fifty German workmen and their families. 
This was the beginning of the industrial development of the 
community and accounts, in part, for the very large proportion 
of Germans that is still to be found in the population. 

The village of Manhattanville has long since lost its separate 
identity in the rising tide of New York’s greatness, but here and 
there are to be seen landmarks of various kinds that have re- 
sisted the encroachments of the growing city and tell a story of 
earlier days. Among these is part of the Bloomingdale road 
which can be clearly traced from 114th street, a little to the west 
of Claremont avenue, along the line indicated on the map, to 
125th street, where its course is lost to reappear again beyond 
129th street as Old Broadway. It was over this road that a 
lumbering four-horse stage-coach carried passengers between 
Manhattanville and New York during the earlier half of the last 
century. It was a matter of an hour and a half by this route to 
reach 32d street, where connection was made with the Broadway 
stages for “ down town.” 

Other reminders of the period of village life are the low 
two-storied wooden houses in Lawrence street and Old Broadway, 
which furnish homes for some of the children of the Speyer 
School. Opposite the new school building stands St. Mary’s Epis- 
copal Church, with its parish house and rectory. This church 
was organized, under the inspiration of Alexander Hamilton, very 
early in the last century. The present building was erected in 1824 
and since then has been the only Protestant church in the imme- 
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diate neighborhood. Near the front entrance of the church can be 
seen the family vault of the Schieffelins who donated the site 
on which the church stands. The country house of Alexander 
Hamilton, in which this church was probably organized, still 
stands at Convent avenue near 14Ist street. The original site of 
the house is on the opposite side of Convent avenue and is marked 
by several of the thirteen trees that Hamilton planted to sym- 
bolize the thirteen colonies. (Numbers 50 and 51 on the map.) 

Lawrence street, on which is located the new school building, 
was the principal thoroughfare of the village. Near by the 
school building (number 106) still may be seen the old town hall 
which modern commercial demands have converted into a black- 
smith shop. 


2. Tue GEOGRAPHICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENVIRONMENT 


The level of the narrow valley in which the school building 
stands is but slightly above that of the sea. To the north and 
south the confining hills rise somewhat abruptly to a height of 
about 200 feet, the distance from crest to crest being about a 
mile. The configuration of the land obviously determined the 
location of the manufacturing and trading industries, and also the 
direction of the oldest streets, among which Lawrence and Man- 
hattan streets are now the most conspicuous. A half-mile to the 
east of the Hudson river the valley rapidly widens into the Har- 
lem basin, which extends to the East river. The narrow passage 
along the line of Manhattan street thus furnishes the natural 
transportation route from the harbor on the Hudson river to the 
markets of Harlem. 

The hills that rise to the north and south of this valley are 
marked by rocky ledges and cliffs, wooded slopes, natural water 
courses, and other land features of typical character. The ex- 
posed rocks on the summit of these hills bear well defined evi- 
dence of glacial action. 

From the roof of the school building, or from higher points 
on the hills near by, a magnificent panorama is opened to view. 
Far to the north, the broad peaceful Hudson disappears behind 
a bold headland, beyond which the blue outlines of the High- 
lands are dimly traced on the horizon. A little to the east rise 
the wooded hills of Westchester County, while further east lies 
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Long Island Sound with Long Island stretched out beyond. To 
the west, just across the river, are the precipitous heights of the 
Palisades, surmounted by the rolling lands and wild woods of 
New Jersey’s shore line. Disappearing toward the south, be- 
tween the confining courses of the two waterways, stretches the 
unending mass of city blocks, in dense array, springing here and 
there into pinnacles and spires or mounting abruptly into domes 
and mighty towers. 

Within five minutes’ walk from the school are three public 
parks furnishing opportunities for the observation of many na- 
tural and artificial features of landscape, such as open lawns, 
wooded areas, patches of shrubbery and flowers, hill slopes, and 
rocky cliffs. At the Bronx Park, reached easily by elevated cars, 
there is a still greater variety of natural features, including lakes, 
water courses, spacious meadows, and hills of considerable height. 
In this park, as well as in Central Park, there is a large collection 
of wild animals and birds from all parts of the world, and a 
botanical garden of unusual variety. 

A few blocks to the west is the water front of the Hudson 
river, furnishing abundant opportunity for a first-hand study of 
the principal types of transportation and kindred activities. Here 
are to be found a ferry-boat plying regularly to and from the 
New Jersey shore; an important freight station of the New 
York Central Railway; a great variety of shipping, including . 
coal, lumber, and grain vessels; freight-laden boats from the 
Erie Canal, constantly passing toward the great markets further i 
down the river; small craft of many kinds for pleasure and for 
commerce; and steamboats, for passengers and freight, plying 
between New York and Albany. Close by this shipping center 
are the wholesale markets and the manufacturing industries that 
are related to the shipping of the harbor, the exact location of 
which is indicated on the map of the surrounding district (fol- 
lowing page 26). 

On Amsterdam avenue and Manhattan street, there is an ) 
almost endless variety of retail stores and small industries, avail- 
able for illustrative purposes in the work of the school. No 
attempt has been made to indicate, on the map, the location of 
these, as they are quite easily found. 

These are the more obvious and striking features of the phys- 
ical environment of the school. It is clear that there is, within easy 
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reach, an unusually rich and extensive body of material that can 
be utilized to give vitality and vividness to school work. The 

variety of physiographic features should prove a constant source 

of instructive delight in the teaching of geography. A few hours 

spent by a class, under intelligent leadership, in the study of the 

harbor and its surroundings, within ten minutes’ walk of the 

school, should result in a clearer notion of “seaport town,” 

“ wholesale market,” or “ manufacturing community,” than could 

be gained in a much longer time devoted to the study of these ) 
topics after the traditional text-book fashion. 


3. THE SoctaL ENVIRONMENT 


The section of New York represented by the map (following 
p. 26) corresponds closely with the thirty-first police precinct of 
the city. In area it is one of the largest of the eighty-two police 
precincts of Greater New York, being two miles in length and 
somewhat over a mile in width. A very large proportion of the 
area included in this district, especially that on the hills to the 
north and south of the valley where the school is located, is still 
unoccupied. A large part of such land on these hills as is occu- 
pied either lies in public parks or is held in tracts of considerable 
area by educational and charitable institutions. It will thus be 
seen that the mass of the 150,000 people living in the district 
contiguous to the school is compressed into the relatively small 
area situated on the floor of the narrow valley. While, there- 
fore, the density of population for the district as a whole, compared 
with that of other parts of the city, is not great, within this 
central basin it is much greater than would be indicated by the 
figures for the whole section. 

The population, within the range of the school’s greatest in- 
fluence, is very largely German, with a considerable proportion 
of Irish, Italian, and Russian elements. There is also a sub- ' 
stantial element of English-American birth. The accompanying 
table gives an accurate statement of the parentage of the children 
in the school, from which may be formed an approximate idea of 
the distribution of nationalities in the community. 
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Nationality and Occupation of Pupils’ Parents * 


| Nationality of Families Occupation of Father 
24/83 £4 | | 
Kindergarten . . || 20 sists I 2] 2 | 10 
10} gi sis} s 4}; 3] 0 5 
GradesIIandIII || 16| 4|4]2/0 3 ° 3 3 1 4 
Grades 8; I 2 6 
54 | 20} 8 | 8 10 | 10 | 4 | 25 


* In the few cases where the father’s nationality is different from the mother’s, that of the 
father alone is given. Where the father is dead, the mother’s occupation is counted. 


The conditions of life which, in most communities, favor the 
development of a well-ordered family life, of wholesome social 
intercourse, and of active participation in affairs of civic interest, 
are here very largely absent. Practically no one in this community 
occupies a house that he can call his own save by temporary right 
of lease, often from month to month. There is scarcely a building 
in the whole section occupied by a single family. Often as many 
as twenty families are grouped in a single, five-storied building, 
all using the same street entrance, the same stairs, the same 
hallways; though each family, as a rule, occupies the whole of 
an independent flat within the building. Few men living in the 
district pay any direct tax, municipal, county, or state. There is, 
accordingly, a lack of the powerful influence of direct taxation 
to keep men reminded of their individual relations to civil gov- 
ernment. There are no beer gardens or other places of amuse- 
ment of the kind that might bring the families of the community 
together for social intercourse. There are three small churches 
in the neighborhood, but naturally these cannot serve as social 
centers for a very large percentage of the population. 

Besides the homes, then, there remain for the great mass of 
the people only the saloons as centers of social life. Of such 
centers there is no lack; but even admitting the value of saloons 
as social centers, in the absence of anything more wholesome, the 
fact remains that they cannot meet the social needs of the com- 
munity as a whole. There is no place here for the women, the 
girls, and the small boys. Therefore the helpful spontaneous 
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relations of complete, well centered family life; the humanizing 
association of families as wholes with other family groups; and 
the liberalizing influence of a strong, healthy community spirit, 
not only are not fostered but must always be positively broken 
down by the saloon as it is now conducted. 


KITCHEN Roam pining Room FOOM BED ROOM FRALOR 


MAIN 
ENTRANCE, 
Plan of a Typical Flat. 


When we turn to the homes themselves, we fail still to find 
conditions distinctly favorable to the development of a wholesome 
and active neighborly spirit or of a stable family unity. The draw- 
ing given above represents a fairly typical dwelling-place for 
a family of from five to eight members in this community. It 
will be noticed that there is no private hall in this flat and that, 
consequently, in order to go from the kitchen to the front room 
one must pass through all the other rooms. Commonly the doors 
are removed from their hinges in such a flat as this, so that the 
rooms form a continuous passage from one end to the other. 
By this device the annoyance of opening and closing doors in 
narrow quarters is avoided and the whole series of rooms is 
warmed by means of the coal stove in the kitchen. The lightning 
and ventilation of the three inner rooms is provided for by the air 
shaft, as indicated in the drawing. Where the flat is on the 
lower floor of a five-storied building, the lighting afforded by 
the shaft is practically nothing, and the ventilation frequently 
worse than none at all. There are usually five floors in a build- 
ing with two, three, or four flats on each floor; the arrangement 
varying with the size and shape of the floor space. The rent of 
such a flat as that described is about fourteen dollars a month. 

There are, of course, many flats in the district that are dis- 
tinctly better than the type represented in the drawing. Many 
have private halls which give access to each room independently, 
thus making possible a degree of privacy otherwise impracticable. 
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Even in such flats, however, the lightning and ventilation of the 
inner rooms is almost wholly dependent on air shafts. Steam 
heat and hot water are provided for these flats from a common 
plant by the owner of the building. This is not the case with 
the cheaper and more common type of flats before described. 

But while there are many flats more or less superior to the 
type presented in the drawing, there is a very large class dis- 
tinctly below it. Numbers of the frame-buildings designed orig- 
inally for a single family each, have been converted into tenement 
houses and are now occupied, each by three or four families. 
Such an arrangement results in serious over-crowding and 
makes impossible a high degree of privacy and independence 
for separate families. But the chief source of danger to health 
lies in the inadequate and defective plumbing and sanitary equip- 
ment of these improvised tenements. 

Many special adaptations of the social, economic, and per- 
sonal aspects of life are necessitated by the peculiar conditions 
that have been described. On account of the small size and 
arrangement of the rooms, the flats do not lend themselves readily 
to social purposes. The people, young and old alike, are conse- 
quently forced into the streets for many diversions and pursuits 
that, under other circumstances, naturally center about the home. 
Neighborhood gossip, maternal discussion of questions concern- 
ing claims and injuries of disputing children, passing the time 
of day, and other familiar features of a highly developed social 
order exhibit themselves, in the absence of front yards and back 
fences, on the common stage of the open street. The children 
carry on their games and sports on this same meeting-ground, 
when the weather at all permits, and at other times crowd into 
the contracted and unpromising quarters afforded by the flats. 
There being little or no space available for storage purposes, 
there is a widespread practice of buying household supplies in 
very small quantities. Coal, for example, is usually bought by the 
bucket at prices that make the cost about double that of coal 
bought in ton lots. Other supplies are purchased similarly in 
small quantities, often at prices relatively as high as that paid 
for coal. Such facts, taken with the high rents that prevail 
throughout the district, mean that a very large part of the family 
income must go for the bare necessities of food and shelter, leav- 
ing a correspondingly small amount for clothing, for the adorn- 
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ment of the home, and for the many comforts and conveniences 
that are often considered essential to happiness. The inevitable 
tendency of such conditions is to emphasize the importance of 
present needs at the expense of proper provision for future con- 
tingencies. 

It is a significant commentary on the strength and persistence 
of the native social instincts of mankind that, despite all of the 
conditions unfavorable to social intercourse in this neighbor- 
hood, there are nevertheless found a surprising number of touch- 
ing manifestations of companionship, sympathy, and human kind- 
ness. On the crowded streets, in the marketplaces, on the house- 
tops, and from window to window of adjoining flats, friendly and 
helpful intercourse bears witness to the continuing truth of 
Aristotle’s dictum that “man is by nature a social being.” 

In view of the striking lack of unifying and socializing in- 
fluences in the community we are considering, there are obvious 
possibilities of usefulness for the school that lie entirely outside 
the traditional field of school activity. Evening classes in litera- 
ture, science, and special subjects such as cooking, sewing, stenog- 
raphy, and book-keeping ; debating societies; gymnasium classes ; 
mothers’ clubs; parents’ meetings; library privileges; lectures, 
musical programs, and other forms of entertainment; Sunday 
school; social gatherings for neighborly intercourse — these are 
among the features that may give the school a large and signifi- 
cant place in the life of the community. Indeed, it may not be 
going too far to say that the chief service of the school is to be 
found in the opportunities and interests that it offers to the 
adult population. It is certain, at least, that the authorities of the 
school must fairly face the problem of the true responsibility of 
the school toward the adults as well as toward the children of 
the community. 

Tradition has given the common school its usual field of 
activity and the subject-matter of its curriculum. Such matters 
as personal cleanliness, the care of the home, the hygiene of cook- 
ing, the necessity of economy and of provision for the future, and 
many of the most significant facts of physiology, have here- 
tofore remained very largely outside the field with which the 
school was directly concerned. The demands of this community 
with respect to these and many other similar matters is evident. 
The issue is clear, then, between an aim furnished ready-made by 
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tradition and one determined primarily by the social needs of a 
large and important community. There can be no more proper 


nor more urgent claim upon educational thought than the right 
settlement of this issue. 


4. Key to Map or THE District SURROUNDING THE SCHOOL 


Note: The brief explanation appended to the name of each 
of the points of interest is intended merely to suggest the value 
of the point with respect to the work of the school. Neither the 


list of points nor the accompanying explanations are by any 
means exhaustive. 


1. Toms or GENERAL GRANT: Important symbol of national rev- 
erence for a military hero. Elaborate edifice of granite with handsome 
marble interior. 

2. CiaremMont Casino: Modeled after Lord Clives’ historic “ Clare- 
mont” of Surrey, England. Residence of the British Minister at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century; later of Joseph Bonaparte. 

3. Boat Houses: Many small craft of various types for rent. 

4. ReEcREATION Pier: One of a system of such piers, constructed 
and supported by the city. Music furnished on summer evenings. 

5. Ferry Sure: The ferry boat furnishes easy access to the wild 
woods and the Palisades of the New Jersey shore. 

6. RarLroap FreicHt House: Seventy cars of dressed meat received 
weekly; 13 cars of milk daily; and considerable quantities of hay, grain, 
potatoes, and other farm products at irregular intervals. 

7. WHOLESALE Meat Houses: Ten houses, supplying the retailers 
in the district between 8oth street and the Harlem river, receive weekly 
dressed meat as follows: 1,800 cattle, 10,000 sheep, 500 hogs. 

8. Harsor AnD Docks: Coal, building-stone, and a variety of other 
products constantly received. Types of freight-carrying craft, especially 
barges, may be seen at any time. 

9. Coat Bunxers: Illustrating the methods of receiving and hand- 
ling large quantities of coal. Capacity, 3,000 tons. Annual amount 
received, 125,000 tons. 

10. Street CLeANtnG Dump: Showing the disposition made of 
garbage and of refuse collected from the city streets. Almost all of this 
matter is saved and utilized. 

11. Line or Otp BLoomMINGDALE Roap: Of interest in the study of 
transportation ; illustrating contrast between country roads and city streets ; 
also emphasizing the growth of the city and the absorption of villages. 

12. BatrLerieLp oF Hartem Heicuts: Lends interest and vivid- 
ness to the local part in Revolutionary history. Tablet on Columbia 
University building, opposite 117th street. 
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13. BarNArD CoLLece: Illustration of a specialized component part 
of a great corporation. 

14. Site oF Buckiey OrcuHarp: Showing the transformation 
of rural conditions by city life. A few apple-trees are still standing. 

15. T1EMANN Homesteap: Type of the better class of country farm 
houses; of interest as an historic landmark. 

16. TIEMANN Coton Works: The first large industry established 
in Manhattanville. A variety of materials is used in the manufacture of 
colors for paints: Oak bark, from Virginia, for brown and yellow; log- 
wood, from the West Indies, for black and brown; lima wood, from 
South America, for maroon and red lake; prussiate of potash and cop- 
peras, for Prussian blue; nitrate of lead and bi-chromate of potash, for 
yellow; mercury and sulphur, for English vermillion. 

17. Worstep Factory: Uses 33,000 pounds of domestic and im- 
ported wool a week in the manufacture of 15,000 pounds of worsted 
yarn which is used exclusively in the manufacture of cloth, chiefly in New 
England. 200 employes in the factory. 

18. Woop Workinc Factory: Manufactures all kinds of house 
trimming and interior cabinet work, from every variety of commercial 
lumber. 

19. GAs-Pumpinc Station: Storage tank of 2,037,000 cu. ft. capac- 
ity supplies this part of the city with gas for light and heat. 

20. Group oF Styie Houses: Large frame structures illustrating 
the suburban architecture of half a century ago. 

21. VEGETABLE GARDENS: Raising for commerce large quantities of 
garden truck; furnishing examples of many typical rural processes. 

22. Co_umMBIA UNIversity: The buildings furnish fine examples of 
dignified architectural style; the library especially is a splendid type of 
classic architecture. A class might well be taken on an excursion through 
the library to enforce some ideas of the relative importance of books in 
modern culture. The importance of the museum is noted elsewhere. 
(See p. 31.) The wooded campus, with its many gray squirrels and birds, 
furnishes as good an illustration as can be found near by, of the native 
woods that once covered this part of Manhattan Island. 

23. TEACHERS CoLLEGE: Many of the departments have material of 
great value available for use in the Speyer School; this is especially true 
of the Educational Museum, and the departments of Domestic Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Manual Training, Art, and Geography. (See p. 29.) The 
Chapel is impressive for its richness of wall decoration. The plants for 
heating, lighting, and ventilation are complete and may be studied as mod- 
els. The Horace Mann Schools furnish most of the elements of a complete 
modern school system. The dormitory building is the nearest approach, 
in this vicinity, to one of the great down-town buildings. 

24. Stone Fences AND SMALL Woopen Hovses: Many of the ele- 
ments of a farm may be made clear by a visit to these places. Cows, goats, 
chickens, and other domestic animals may usually be seen in the vacant 
lots. A fairly typical barn-yard is connected with one of the places. 

25. Site or Fort Laicut: One of the northern line of New York’s 
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defenses in the War of 1812. Also the point where Colonel Knowlton 
fell in the Battle of Harlem Heights, 1776. 

26. Oxp Sprinc oF Water: Once furnished water for the small 
houses that stand near by. Several trees of an old orchard stand near 
the spring. 

27. LumpBer Yarp: Great variety of hard and soft woods from all 
parts of the United States and Canada, including unsawed spruce timber. 

28. SmaAtt Srasie: Situated in a cellar under a hay and grain 
store. Approaches in type the stable of a small farm. 

29. THe Speyer Scuoor: A full description of the school and its 
resources is given in this number of the Recorp. 

30. Fire Encrne House: Full equipment of a station of the city 
fire department. Quarters of the firemen upstairs. 

31. St. Mary’s Cuurcu: One of the landmarks of old Manhattan- 
ville (erected 1824). The yard of this church is the nearest approach, 
in the neighborhood, to the front yard of a private home in a small town. 

32. Speyer One of the old residences of Manhattan- 
ville, formerly known as the Mansion House; used as quarters for the 
school, 1898-1903. 

33. J. Hoop Wricut Hospitat: An emergency hospital whose 
ambulance service covers a district slightly larger than that represented 
by the map. During 1902 there were 2,210 ambulance calls; 1,176 patients 
treated in the hospital, of whom 166 (14 per cent.) died. Besides these 
hospital cases, there were 3,701 patients treated in the dispensary, 1,390 
in the emergency ward, and 513 by the ambulance surgeon. The hospital 
employs 17 nurses. The expenses for the year were $28,866. 

34. MANHATTAN CoLtiteceE: A Catholic institution for boys, with 
a church on the grounds. 

35. Brapy’s Woops: A rough wooded area to which the traditional 
name persistently clings. 
36. Hesrew OrpHan Asytum: A type of a very large home for 
orphans; privately endowed and supported. 
37. St. Joun’s CaTHepRAL: A magnificent edifice begun in 1892, 
to be completed about 1940. The nearest approach we have to the great 
cathedrals of Europe. Length, 520 feet; width, 288 feet; height of central 
tower, 425 feet. Preparation of granite, limestone, and marble, and various 
building processes may be observed here at any time. 

38. St. Luxe’s Hosprrat: One of the largest and most complete 
hospitals in the city. In 1901 the number of patients treated was 2,918. 
373 (128 per cent) of these died, and the others were dismissed cured, 
improved, or unimproved. The average number of patients in the hospital 
was 248. There were 4,972 out-patients treated during the year. The 
total expense was $198,376. The training school for nurses has about 90 
members constantly. During the year there were 2,054 applications for 
admission to the training school, of which 124 were accepted. 

39. Water Works Station: A gate-house, controlling the distribu- 
tion of city water in the district south of 93d street. Three 48-inch mains 
convey water into the station for distribution. 
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40. BiocxHouse: One of the line of defenses for New York City 
in the War of 1812; known as “ Barrier Gate,” Manhattanville. 

41. Porice Heapguarters: The Central Station for the thirty-first 
police precinct; one of eighty-two in the city. The force for this pre- 
cinct has 170 patrolmen under the command of a police captain. The force 
is organized in four sections, each having a sergeant and a roundsman. 

42. Dyetnc Works: Dyeing in various colors is constantly in 
progress. Open by appointment for class observation. 

43. Hancock Piace: A small square, enclosed by an iron fence, 
on which stands a bronze bust of Hancock. Similar in some ways to 
the public squares of early American towns. 

44. ELevENtH Municipat District Court: A court for the trial 
of petty civil cases is constantly in session. A city marshal’s office is 
connected with the court. 

45. Botttinc Works: Bottling of carbonated drinks may be ob- 
served at any time. Has capacity for 160,000 bottles a day. 

46. Brewery: The process of cleaning and sterilizing bottles and 
of bottling beer may be utilized to illustrate similar processes connected 
with dairying. The stables for the large number of horses used in the 
business are in many respects similar to those found on a dairy farm. 

47. Car House: A storage house for a large number of the cars 
of the electric roads, having a large machine shop in the basement. The 
many switches at this point illustrate this feature of railroad construc- 
tion. 

48. MeEtTRopoLITAN Express CoMpANy’s StaTIon: A large amount 
of express matter is here received, transferred, and reshipped, much as 
is done at a railway station. 

49. Rupe Huts: These huts are about as rude as the miners’ 
cabins of California or the makeshift shanties of lumber camps. They 
may well illustrate some of the conditions of primitive life. 

50. House or ALEXANDER HAMILTON: Type of a suburban home 
of a century ago, having interesting historical associations. Now used 
for a private school. 

51. Hamitton Grance: The original site of Alexander Hamilton’s 
home. There still stand several of the thirteen trees planted by Hamilton 
to commemorate the thirteen original states. 

52. STATUE OF WASHINGTON AND LaFAyeTTE: A fine bronze group 
in memory of these two Revolutionary heroes. 

53. THe Pornt or Rocxs: The station from which Washington 
directed the Battle of Harlem Heights. 

54. Stone Quarry: Large excavations are being made in the solid 
rock of a considerable hillside. 

55. RovcH Woopep Lanp: Very similar in character to the wind- 
swept tops of low mountains and to the timber line of some higher ranges. 
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5. ILLusTRATIVE MATERIAL 


The material included in the following list is available for 
use in the class work of the Speyer School. Most of it may be 
taken to the school and kept a reasonable length of time, though 
some of it, for various reasons, must remain in place and may 
be utilized for observation only. 


AT THE SPEYER SCHOOL 


Nature-Stupy: Specimens of coral, starfish, shells, crabs, insects, 
grains, nests, seeds, cocoons. 

InpDIAN LiFe: Canoe, moccasins. 

GrocRAPHY: Six small globes, one large globe, relief map of New 
York and vicinity, set of wall-maps, sand-boxes. 

Home-Lire: Doll’s house; brooms; dusters; kitchen equipment; 
bath room. 

ARITHMETIC: Scale and weights, two sets Speer blocks, dry meas- 
ures, liquid measures, yard-sticks, foot-rules. 

Many small pictures covering a large range of topics, 


At TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Educational Museum: 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND Prints: Several hundred pictures covering the 
following subjects — pottery and basket-making, Indian life, Eskimo life, 
fishing and hunting, weaving, early Greek life, Athenian culture, Roman 
life, classical mythology, chivalry, feudalism and the crusades, Columbus 
and early America, American trees, fruits and vegetables, cotton culture, 
wool industry, manufacturing industries, Longfellow’s poetry, Millet’s 
paintings. 

LANTERN-SLIDES: Several hundred slides on the following subjects 
— classical mythology, primitive life, Greek and Roman culture, architec- 
ture, painting. 

Woop Carvines: A collection of wood carvings illustrating Chinese 
life and culture. 


Department of Domestic Art: 


Basketry: Specimens of rattan, splint, raffia, and cane baskets in 
various stages of completion. 

Weavinc: Large hand-loom for continuous weaving; series of small 
looms made by children; eighteen simple hand-looms for continuous weav- 
ing; specimens of handweaving by the Navajo Indians, by natives of 
Bulgaria, and by students in English trades-schools. 

SPINNING: Two wool-spinning wheels; two flax wheels; three old 
reels; collection of a variety of fibres; material arranged to illustrate the 
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complete process of manufacturing cotton thread; similar material illus- 
trating the culture and manufacture of silk; material illustrating the manu- 
facture of hemp, flax, and wool. 

NeepLE-Work: Specimens of children’s needle-work in American, 
English, and Japanese schools; specimens of Chinese and Japanese em- 
broidery; Russian lace-work. 

Pottery: Specimens of Indian pottery. 


Department of Domestic Science: 


NATURAL oop MATERIALS: Specimens of unthreshed grains; varie- 
ties of wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, beans, buckwheat, herbs, spices, tea, 
coffee, cocoa-beans, nuts, and mushrooms. 

MANUFACTURED Foop Propucts: Italian pastes, flour, breakfast foods, 
starches, coffee substitutes, cocoa-bean products, baking-powders, sugar, 
and salt. 

KitcHEN EguipMENT: Coal and gas stoves and ranges; varieties of 
coal; kitchen utensils. 


Department of Geography: 


LANTERN-SLIDES AND PHoTOGRAPHS: A considerable collection of 
views illustrating land formation and the life-side of geography. 

Maps: Relief maps of New York, Chattanooga, and other special 
districts; detail maps of the United States; climate maps. 


Department of Manual Training: 


Woopv-Work: Models of joinery work and carving; specimens of 
polished and unpolished woods. 

Cray Mope.tinc: Large variety of forms modeled in clay by pupils of 
the Horace Mann Schools and by students of Teachers College. 

WEAVING: Specimens of pupils’ work in simple weaving and in 
various kinds of basketry. 

Numerous series of objects made by pupils in the elementary schools 
of England, Japan, Sweden, and other countries. 


Department of Mathematics: 

Set of geometric forms; series of computation blocks; two sets of 
Speer blocks; variety of apparatus for making physical measurements. 
Department of Fine Arts: 


Individual sets of type solids; large type solids; twenty-five casts of 
animals; collection of framed and unframed pictures; collection of Japa- 
nese books and prints. 


Kindergarten Department: 


Pictures AND Casts: Variety of photographs and prints illustrating 
commoner trades, animal life, farm-life, and family relations; plaster casts 
of wild and domestic animals. 
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NatTurAL Osyjects: Bird-nests; shells; minerals; a collection of other 
nature specimens. 

EQUIPMENTS FoR VARIOUS CraFts: Shoemaker’s outfit; samples illus- 
trating the spinning of wool; crude material illustrating many common 
industries. 


Coton WuHeEEL: Apparatus for mixing colors by rotation. 


At COLLEGE 


Museum of Chemistry (Havemeyer Hall) : 
Specimens of the elements and their most important compounds; 


materials and products illustrating the chemical arts; numerous pictures, 
models, and diagrams. 


Museum of Geology (Schermerhorn Hall) : 


Specimens of rocks, ores, and fossils of great variety; relief maps 
and models exhibiting the materials and forms of the earth’s crust. 


Museum of Mineralogy (Schermerhorn Hall) : 


Thirty thousands labelled specimens, including ores, building mate- 
rials, minerals used in chemical industries, artificial minerals, and New 
York City minerals; 1,200 sections of minerals and rocks; 1,500 crystal 
models in wood and glass. 


Museum of Biology (Schermerhorn Hall): 


Large series of marine types; a variety of living animals and plants 
in fresh-water and marine aquaria; a limited number of prepared specimens 
of animal and plant forms. 

[The University depends largely upon the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History (Central Park at 77th Street) and the Museum of the New 
York Botanical Garden (Bronx Park) for illustrative material in biology. 
These museums are open, for observation, to the pupils of the Speyer 
School.] 
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IV. CONTROLLING IDEAS IN THE SCHOOL 


By F. M. MCMURRY, with assistance of Dr. T. D. WOOD 
in part relating to health 


The aims of a school are mainly the qualities of character 
desired in it, and any school naturally possesses a large number 
of them. But there are always some qualities that are especially 
valued, and these necessarily take the rank of controlling pur- 
poses. 

Since a school is a miniature community preparing for life 
in the larger community called society, the aims of a school 
should correspond with those of society. At least the principal 
objects of the two should be the same and possess much the 
same relative worth. Therefore, we can determine the chief 
objects of a common school and obtain a fair idea of their 
relative worth by finding the leading requirements of social life 
and their rank. 

The average adult has discovered that health is the prime 
requisite for efficiency, his daily neglect of this fact in practice 
serving only to impress its truth all the more forcibly upon his 
mind. In the best regulated families, therefore, the physical 
requirements of the children receive first attention. Even obedi- 
ence is not required and desirable punishments are not inflicted, 
in the case of very frail children, until the body has been properly 
strengthened. If this practice is on the whole correct, the sub- 
ordination of scholarship to health is evident. Some one has well 
said that a ton of knowledge — and, we might add, two tons of 
technical skill—if purchased at the expense of an ounce of 
health, is purchased at too dear a price. Health is the corner- 
stone, the foundation, of all education ; — not an end in itself, to 
be sure, either from the biological or the economic point of 
view, but the essential condition of the important ends of life. 

The Speyer School desires to treat health as the matter of 
first importance to it. Furthermore, it recognizes a duty in this 
direction not only to the pupils, but to the pupils’ parents as well. 
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Indeed, a common school at the present time should aim to be a 
distributing centre of good for both children and grown people, 
and recognize important obligations to the latter even indepen- 
dently of the former. This may be overtaxing the school, but, 
so long as that institution can help the home in some of its 
duties, and accomplish some things that otherwise would be left 
undone, it should do so. This is all the more feasible since it 
has been found that the general efficiency of schools undertaking 
such work has been increased rather than impaired thereby. 

To suggest more in detail the scope of hygiene in education, 
and in the Speyer School in particular, where the work of the 
free school and that of the social settlement are to be combined, 
attention is called to the following points: 

In the first place, the school is expected to provide for a 
careful biologic examination of each pupil. It includes methods 
of anthropometry, physical and medical diagnosis, and family 
history. It also includes tests of the special sense organs, of 
fatigue and of motor ability in codrdination. The school physi- 
cians in New York at present examine school children for evi- 
dences of contagious, infectious and parasitic diseases so as to 
prevent the spread of these conditions. But the larger biologic 
examination of a school should include much more than this ; — 
everything in the physical, the organic and nervous condition of 
the child which has to do with his present health, with his organic 
and human capacity. 

In the second place, the school should study the home en- 
vironment and habits of the child with reference to the mechan- 
ical surroundings in the home. It should instruct the parents so 
that the home may provide, so far as it can, for the proper cloth- 
ing, for proper food, shelter, eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, 
care of the teeth, and for the medical attention which the child 
needs, even when those conditions which demand attention are 
first discovered in the school. 

But when the parents can be persuaded to do but little in this 
direction, either on account of bad will or financial stress, the 
school should come to the assistance of the child, even though 
additional expense is thereby incurred. For example, it is fre- 
quently necessary that the school authorities take children to the 
clinics for treatment of the eyes, or for the removal of enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids. 
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The school here is the organized agent of society at large, 
of the State, and from an economic standpoint it will pay so- 
ciety to have disease and deformity prevented, to have physical 
hindrances to proper growth and development removed, to have 
the proper medical attention provided, and even to furnish neces- 
sary food and clothing at public expense. Children cannot be 
pauperized in this way if this is done skilfully, and only after 
the home has done all that it can be persuaded to do. 

Thirdly, the school should provide, in addition to a hygienic 
and beautiful environment in its building, a gymnasium for play 
and other exercise, and shower-baths, so that the children may 
have those forms of bodily activity of a general and special 
character necessary to the improvement of health and to the 
best general development of the body and its organs and faculties. 

In any school it is necessary that the instructors in this field 
be as intelligent, broadly trained and rationally sympathetic as 
those in other fields of study. They should also have the intel- 
ligent sympathy and codperation of all the other teachers and of 
the parents of the children, for proper work is peculiarly dif- 
ficult here. 

To these ends a gymnasium should be provided with all the 
apparatus and facilities which are useful, just as text-books are 
abundantly provided in other departments; and a reasonable 
period of time should be set aside in the daily program for 
bodily exercise and the bath. These requirements are already met 
to some extent in this school; but it is expected that much further 
progress in their direction will be made in the near future. 

Also, correlation between the exercises of the gymnasium 
and the playground with the instruction and methods of other 
departments is recognized as a matter of much importance. 

The exercises taught should include plays and games, exer- 
cises for the development of the special senses, and for the various 
mental faculties. There should also be certain exercises intended 
to counteract, to act as an antidote to, those postures and move- 
ments in the daily life of the child in the school or elsewhere 
which tend to an unhygienic position or condition of the body. 
It is of social value that these exercises, so far as possible, be 
given in groups; but all of this work should be judged by its 
effect upon the individual child, and there will always be children 
who need individual treatment. 
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Indeed, the requirements of individuality are more pressing 
in this field than elsewhere, simply because good health is the 
most fundamental factor in early education. Accordingly, any 
approximation to the ideal requires that there be space enough, 
apparatus and instructors enough to meet the needs of each child. 
Also attention to physical health should extend beyond the gym- 
nasium to all the activities of the school-room, just as attention 
to good English is important in all recitations. Of course, this 
is an ideal to be reached in the future; still, it is an ideal in this 
school. 

A fourth very important factor in the hygiene of education 
is the instruction of children of various ages upon matters relating 
to their own physical well-being. Although there has been much 
discussion as to the manner in which this should be carried on, 
wholesome hygienic instruction is for the most part still wanting. 
Frequently a certain amount of dry physiology and anatomy takes 
the place of the vital and interesting work which should be given. 
Or the teacher gives the children something of temperance in- 
struction required by law,—a kind of work still more to be 
deprecated. All of the teaching of hygiene and health up to the 
seventh and eighth grades of this school will be kept quite apart 
from anatomy and physiology as such, and related to the imme- 
diate problems and needs of the children so far as possible. 

Moreover, in the first half-dozen grades hygiene is not to be 
taught as a special subject or with text-books. It is to be pre- 
sented through practical precept and suggestion, and, as far as 
possible, in the interesting and practical applications of various 
principles and facts in the work of the school wherever they have 
a natural bearing upon health. Such opportunities occur in 
almost all subjects, frequently in geography and history, and 
very often in the study of occupations and in nature study. 

But mere class-work is quite insufficient in this kind of in- 
struction. Most facts relating to health should be given to the 
children or parents individually, and in response to some definite 
need that arises. The children should be taught such matters 
in proportion to their maturity, care being taken that each child 
meet intelligently those health problems that arise in his own life 
and for whose solution he is responsible. 

Again, the child should be taught health and not disease. If 
the proper ideals of soundness and efficiency are presented to 
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him in a skillful manner, he is much more likely to avoid disaster 
than when the horrors of certain vices are pictured. 

For all of this work in hygiene it is most important not only 
that there be a school physician and a gymnasium instructor, but 
also that all of the teachers in the school be examples of that 
which is healthy and wholesome; that they be thoroughly in- 
structed in matters relating to health and hygiene in their various 
phases and apply this knowledge to themselves; that they have 
the fullest conviction with reference to the importance of health 
as the fundamental factor in education; and that in their devo- 
tion to this ideal they be willing to sacrifice other requirements 
to it when there is a seeming conflict of duties. 

The preceding statements about health apply, of course, to 
the kindergarten and the grades alike, as do the other statements 
that follow. In fact there is no reason for separating these two 
in any discussion of the controlling ideas in education. Accord- 
ingly they are considered together throughout this number of 
the Recorp, no more difference being recognized between a good 
kindergarten and a good primary school than between primary 
and grammar grades. 

A second controlling idea in the school is that a good educa- 
tion combines learning with “doing.’”” The largest occupations 
in life are farming and housekeeping, in which the relative 
amount of time spent in reflection, apart from action, is very 
small. Yet these industries are typical of the relationship be- 
tween thinking and doing in general. Teachers are easily misled 
in their conception of the nature of life by the fact that their 
own vocation is exceptional, requiring a relatively large amount of 
pure study. Educators in general need to recall that, according 
to the theory of evolution, life consists of the activity of adapta- 
tion to environment, and that the purpose of the highest intel- 
ligence is the fullest possible adaptation. In other words, the 
function of the human being is to act, life culminates in action, 
and both knowledge and mental power hold the subordinate rank 
of means to an end. Any system of education that plans solely 
or mainly for acquisiticn of knowledge and for mental discipline 
omits, therefore, half of what is necessary for a good educa- 
tion. And when the fact is recalled that the application of theory 
is as a rule far more difficult than insight into it, it is evident 
what a very meagre preparation for life that school affords which 
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concerns itself chiefly with the intellect, or even with the intellect 
and the emotions. The principle here under discussion applies 
to all stages of education and, if these thoughts are really sound, 
the business man who questions the value of a college education 
as a preparation for business is not wholly right, to be sure, but 
fully half right. The average high-school and college courses, 
as they exist to-day, bear only a tangential relation to the re- 
quirements of successful living. They suggest that our people 
are still disciples of the old Greek philosophers who found the 
goal of human existence in pure reflection, in contemplation, 
in the intellect rather than in the accomplishment of deeds. No 
wonder that many of our best business men revolt at such educa- 
tion and prefer the training that business itself can give. The 
inadequacy, in fact the injurious effects, of much of the present 
education would be all the more glaring were it not for the 
corrective influence of the street and home life, of school life 
outside of recitation periods, and of the business atmosphere 
about us. 

The nature of children also suggests that the end-point of 
a good education, at least in the kindergarten and the elementary 
school, should be action. Observation of children under school 
age shows activity of body to be a remarkably prominent char- 
acteristic. They are undergoing an education as truly, and cer- 
tainly as rapidly, as the college student, yet almost no time is 
set aside for mental work apart from constructive work. No 
wonder then that the normal child objects to the primary school, 
as one did recently, by the remark that she did not like school 
because she did not like “to sit around so much of the time.” 
In general, therefore, school work is too theoretical so long as 
an abundant outlet in action is not provided. 

There is no pretense in the Speyer School that this outlet 
has been adequately discovered, but it is a fact that this concep- 
tion of education prevails in the school, and efforts are being put 
forth to solve this problem more satisfactorily. 

The imperative need of these efforts is seen most clearly in 
the importance of the particular ends to be attained through a 
fuller application of knowledge. Definite knowledge, good judg- 
ment, and administrative power or efficiency in general, are all 
at stake. 

The application of facts to actual affairs puts them into 
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concrete form, exposing misconceptions and hypocrisies. It is, 
therefore, one of the very best means of testing and clarifying 
knowledge. That is an acknowledged fact. 

But the corrective influence of such application on judg- 
ment is even more important. By good judgment is meant a 
proper appreciation of relative values, and, no doubt, theoretical 
instruction can do much towards developing this appreciation; 
it can lead to the rejection of minor matters as relatively unim- 
portant, and to a recognition of the larger ones as larger, thus 
throwing constant emphasis on proper perspective. But before 
judgment in any field can become properly balanced and sharp, 
it requires the shock of the misfit between what one has thought 
to be true and what one finds to be fact, between theories and 
actual situations. Children experience these shocks daily when 
they conceive ways of making things, and run against unexpected 
difficulties. They often cry over their troubles, but such mis- 
fortunes are the disguised blessings that people jest about. If 
teachers could agree that the development of good judgment in 
various fields constituted one of the most important objects of 
instruction — far more valuable than the mere acquisition of 
knowledge — and that the building of air-castles was a very 
meagre help in this direction, they might set to work more 
earnestly to bring pupils into contact with actual affairs through 
action. 

The extent to which initiative in action is wanting, involving 
self-direction, leadership and administrative ability, is too little 
appreciated. Our great industrial leaders, together with the in- 
dustrial and commercial supremacy of the United States over 
other countries, blind us to the average defects in this respect. 
But think of the number of fairly well educated persons who do 
not know what steps to take to “ find a job”; who do not know, 
and cannot find out, what men should be interviewed; who can- 
not meet men, and cannot present their case with effectiveness. 
One reason why the servant question is so difficult of solution 
is that the average mother of a family employing help does not 
know how to manage a servant. Innumerable maids are being 
spoiled by kind-hearted women, who are utterly wanting in exec- 
utive ability. If further examples of administrative incapacity 
are wanted, recall the average meeting of teachers, whether county, 
state or national. What probability is there that the subject an- 
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nounced in the program will be pointedly discussed or even dis- 
cussed at all? That the speaker will stop when his time is up? 
Or that the chairman will properly guide any open discussion? 
We have arrived at the point where we need to define once more 
what is meant by education. Is it something primarily intel- 
lectual? Or is a man, who is a good student in the ordinary 
sense, still badly educated unless he is a man of action to a fair 
degree, unless he can accomplish purposes, unless he possesses 
fair power of self-direction and of direction of others? In other 
words, is a man uneducated until a reasonable degree of efficiency 
has been developed in him? 

As has been stated, this is a question for all stages of educa- 
tion. Under the influence of the principle of apperception we 
have long been laboring to find more suitable beginnings in the 
learners’ experience for the various topics of instruction. This 
is especially true in the kindergarten and the elementary school, 
where, more and more, starting-points are being found in motor 
activity, although all sorts of native tendencies and related ex- 
periences in the way of knowledge are being utilized as a basis. 
No doubt, need of such effort will be likewise recognized in 
higher work, as the years pass. 

But topics of instruction that are thus well begun may still 
end in nothing more than theoretical knowledge, and this is es- 
pecially true wherever, as in the high school and the college, 
subjects are taught as sciences. Does not teaching a subject “as 
a science” imply that that body of thought shall be presented 
mainly without reference to human relationship? Does it not 
furnish the instructor, then, an excuse for ignoring the learner’s 
interest and motive for the sake of a system of thought? 
Yet motive for hard work is certainly lacking in the high 
school and college, on the whole, as in the grades, and one’s 
point of view when he plans to teach a science “as a science” 
does not tend to correct the evil. In fact, it tends exactly in 
the opposite direction. 

Grade work suffers from this point of view much the same 
as the high school, although the word science is less often heard 
there. In the case of each study, the elementary school presents 
the body of thought first and lets application to life follow; if 
either portion of the work is slighted, it is the latter, and, in fact, 
the latter is largely omitted. Would it not be practicable in all 
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stages of instruction, and particularly with children, to commence 
more often at the other end, namely with the real problems of 
daily life, thus first establishing a need of knowledge? Then 
the facts presented would be less theoretical from the start. For 
instance, while it is common in physics in the high school to 
study pulleys and other machines first as theoretical knowledge, 
then after the principles of machines are developed, to find some 
applications in life, it would not be difficult to reverse the order. 
We might set out to learn how the immense steel-beams are 
lifted to their places in many of the large buildings in this city. 
Actual observation, and possibly an excursion to some of these 
buildings, might be the starting-point. If this part of the work 
were done properly a greater spirit of reality would be given 
to the topic through the students’ contact with actual affairs. The 
instruction that followed might be just as thorough as by the 
other plan, so that there need be no objection from that side. 
But close relation of the topic to life is thus made sure, and if 
any portion of the work is neglected it is some of the systematic 
part, of the theoretical part, of the part that can best afford to go. 

The same idea applied to the kindergarten and the grades 
might lead us in fine art to set out to furnish and decorate a 
flat so as to make it attractive. In reading or literature it might 
cause us to practice oral reading in order to read acceptably to 
members of the family at home, to blind or old people in the 
neighborhood, or to others needing such attention; or it might 
lead pupils to practice telling stories well in order to tell them 
to such people. In arithmetic, if typically accurate data were fur- 
nished, children might figure to determine whether or not a 
farmer in Illinois makes more money by selling his corn out- 
right, than by fattening cattle, or hogs with it. In domestic art 
it would suggest that a class plan to sweep and dust an apart- 
ment satisfactorily. In all such cases concrete problems would 
hold the attention from the beginning. If their solution involved 
knowledge only, as in the case of arithmetic, it would at least 
be knowledge whose direct relation to life was evident. And if 
the solution involved action also, as in the actual decoration or 
care of some rooms, there would be mental work in the way of 
the acquisition of preparatory knowledge and of planning, and 
then there would be the execution of plans, calling for growth in 
judgment and executive ability, as previously discussed. There 
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is no doubt but that the common school is seriously suffering for 
want of such an outlet in action, including execution of plans, 
service to others, etc., and there is also no doubt but that the 
needs here and there in the community, which young people might 
be meeting, are innumerable. One educational problem of the 
future is to locate these needs definitely and to devise ways of 
setting children to work to satisfy them. With progress in this 
direction the time may come when the question, What do you 
know ?— so common in the elementary school — will have given 
place to this other, What can you do? At any rate, the authorities 
of the Speyer School believe heartily that that time should come, 
and desire to take what steps they can to bring it about. 

The development of tastes, or of permanent interests, is a 
third controlling aim of the school. This is not merely because 
interest is the condition under which knowledge will catch and 
hold the attention, be reviewed, digested and remembered, — very 
important matters, to be sure, — but also because interest is the 
source of energy. From the biologic point of view one purpose 
of excitement or anger is increased ability to escape danger or 
to offer resistance; and in human beings emotion has a similar 
purpose — it gives force, strength, energy, to accomplish ends. 

Interest is another name for feeling or emotion, and the direc- 
tion and degree of one’s interests determine the directions in 
which he promises to be active, as well as the degree of energy 
to be manifested. On these accounts the development of affections 
along right lines becomes a great object of instruction. Deep 
interest, in the field of education, is what “power” is in the 
industrial world. A manufacturer may be abundantly supplied 
with raw materials and possess very powerful machines, but all 
is useless until the power is applied that can set the wheels in 
motion. So a person may have stored up a great quantity of 
knowledge and have developed an unusually strong mind; but 
until motive power is applied, which is found in interest, work 
is not done, results are not reached. From this point of view 
the many college graduates who are distinguished by no en- 
thusiasms, whose admired mental balance consists only of an 
equal indifference toward all great fields of effort, lack one of 
the very rudiments of a good education. 

Each recitation and each study may, therefore, be well re- 
garded as an instrument for stimulating, for arousing deep in- 
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terest, and even the relative value of studies, in spite of Herbert 
Spencer, may depend as much upon their power to excite perma- 
nent affection for something, as upon the mental discipline or 
the useful knowledge they may furnish. Also, just as cooking 
more nearly than arithmetic may be a norm of what a study should 
be, since it combines theory about equally with practice, while 
arithmetic lacks the active, “doing” side, so studies hitherto 
largely neglected may take high rank if this conception of the 
value of emotion holds good. At least, music, and the study 
of form, color and classic pictures might take rank with literature, 
a rank which those interested in the Speyer School are inclined 
to give them. 

In this connection it is well to call attention to the social 
interest in particular as one kind that is especially worthy of 
attention. Many of our worst politicians are extremely sym- 
pathetic souls, having an unusual number of close friends for 
whom they make innumerable sacrifices. But the welfare of the 
mass of humanity is beyond their habit of thought, and they are 
deaf to its appeals. In other words, a sympathy for the thousands 
and millions of human beings about us, most of whom we can 
never know individually, is a very different thing from a warm 
sympathy for this and that close friend, or poor sufferer whom 
we may happen to run across. Since no great effort has been 
usually put forth for the cultivation of this latter, i. e., the social 
interest, through the schools, not a great amount of it has yet come 
into existence, and the results are clearly shown at the polls and 
elsewhere. But the Bible has stood for this interest for ages, 
and all the instrumentalities of the school should now be more 
actively utilized in favor of goodness toward society, in distinc- 
tion from goodness toward certain individuals. 

The studies and the form of government of the school can 
prove great helps in this direction, but it is well to keep in mind 
that until two other reforms have been effected, proper results are 
not likely to be reached. Namely, in the first place, teachers as a 
class must identify themselves more directly with social matters ; 
they must read the papers, become excited about public issues, 
have convictions on public policy and stand by them actively. One 
of the greatest objections to women as the sole teachers of youth 
in our public schools is the fact that they care so little for public 
affairs. In the second place, teachers must approach judicious 
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settlement workers in spirit; they must make the school a center 
of uplift for the surrounding community, and so live before their 
pupils that the latter will grow up in an atmosphere of mutual 
service. But, it must be confessed, this can never happen until 
the informational side of the teacher’s work becomes relatively 
less prominent and she plans rather “to live with her children ” 
than merely to teach them facts. As suggested once before, the 
very function of the school in the community is here involved; 
but the history of the kindergarten suggests some of the pos- 
sibilities. 

A fourth quality of character should be named as especially 
desired in the Speyer School, namely a tolerant, open mind. 
Children are inclined toward dogmatism as well as adults, and 
it is their impatience with one another’s statements and acts that 
causes a large share of their disputes and quarrels. If from the 
beginning they could be influenced to feel reasonably sure that 
they are right, but not too sure; if they could gradually be led 
to hold their views tentatively and thus approach the scientific 
attitude toward them, they not only might avoid a great amount 
of trouble in childhood, but as adults they would make fairer- 
minded citizens capable of progress. Our political and religious 
life is suffering wretchedly from a lack of this quality. Probably 
the personal manner of the teacher is the greatest factor in the 
school for incalculating it, because of the marked tendency of chil- 
dren toward imitation. But other means should also be relied 
upon, as the habit of discussion in class, through which one 
becomes accustomed to oppose and be opposed without anger, and 
comes to realize that one mind alone usually overlooks many im- 
portant considerations relative to any given topic. Besides this, 
a method of teaching should be adopted that makes the pupil 
conscious of many unsolved problems in the subjects covered, 
although many other problems have come to be well compre- 
hended. One important purpose of good instruction is to develop 
a sense of need of further study, to create an appetite for more. 

It is clear from the above that it is the desire of the teachers 
in the Speyer School to make the impression upon the children 
that there are several matters, even besides health, that are prob- 
ably as necessary to successful living as knowledge. This does 
not signify that as much of the school time will be given to each 
of the others as to knowledge, or that the three R’s will be 
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neglected. On the contrary, enough time should be devoted to 
each study, as Beginning Reading, Arithmetic, Writing and Spell- 
ing, to master them reasonably well. But when requirements of 
health conflict with those of instruction, the former must have 
right of way; and both the daily habits and the statements of the 
teachers should emphasize the fact that sound judgment, ability to 
execute plans, habits of service, energy, and a tolerant spirit count, 
each, for as much, and often much more than mere scholarship. 
More than that, a good portion of the time at school, as in gen- 
eral exercises, in various recitation periods and during inter- 
missions, may well be spent in establishing this conviction. So- 
ciability and tact might, perhaps, be added to the very desirable 
characteristics mentioned, but it is not wise to carry the enumera- 
tion further. 

Enough has been said to indicate that it is the desire in the 
Speyer School to deviate from custom to the extent of giving 
about the same relative value to qualities of character in the 
school as is given to them in society at large. Too many middle- 
aged persons of the present had to spend years, after leaving 
school, in correcting notions of relative values received there, 
before they found themselves in harmony with social require- 
ments and social ideals. Such corrective process is very expensive 
and quite unnecessary. For instance, thoroughness, promptness, 
regularity, economy, and quickness are not virtues that are in- 
variably to be practiced, they are not absolute, but merely relative 
merits. Hence, one should be taught to be thorough, provided, in 
a given case, there is not something more important than thorough- 
ness. How many teachers to-day cannot enjoy literature because 
of the old notion that they must look up each new word in the 
dictionary, must understand each construction and the meaning of 
each sentence! Again, how many are wasting time reading every 
word in each book that they read at all, under the impression that 
they must be “thorough,” even though they find the substance 


of whole chapters already familiar to them! Such conscientious- 
ness is a direct barrier to progress. One of the most important 
duties of the school is to develop the habit of mind, among 
pupils, of comparing values and of choosing what is most im- 
portant, without suffering later from a guilty conscience because 
minor rules of conduct seem to have been violated. 
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V. CONTROLLING IDEAS IN CURRICULUM OF KINDER- 
GARTEN AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By F. M. MCMURRY, with assistance of C. H. FARNSWORTH and Dr. 
T. D. WOOD, in the parts on Music and Physical Education respec- 
tively 


The preceding discussion suggests the outlines of the curric- 
ulum desired. The two most prominent controlling ideas in the 
selection of studies and of topics under them are the requirements 
of society (including, of course, its ideals as well as its present 
practices) and the nature of children. The former has been, pos- 
sibly, the more important determining factor, although the latter 
follows it closely in influence. At any rate, when the two have 
come somewhat in conflict, as in the case of spelling as a study, 
the latter has yielded. In other words, children in the Speyer 
School learn to spell rather on account of the social demand for 
correct spelling than because their natures hunger for that kind 
of mental nourishment. 

As a rule, however, these two factors work in harmony. The 
kindergarten, for example, accepts the lead of society in its de- 
mand for habits of cheerful codperation, politeness, kindness, 
obedience and orderliness, but the nature of the child responds 
readily to these requirements. 

There is the same reason for aiming at these qualities in the 
grades and the same tendency on the part of the children to 
respond. But the elementary school, on the whole, is a less intel- 
ligent, less faithful, servant to society than the kindergarten, as 
is indicated by the fact that, while these same very important hab- 
its are nominally aimed at in the grades, in reality they devote 
very little time to their development. The difficulty is that the 
common school, unlike the kindergarten, is not fully in earnest 
in searching for what will most help the child to effective living 
and, then, in introducing that subject matter into the curriculum. 
The course of study is to a large degree an inherited misfit from 
the past, supported by a crude conception of utility, an outworn 
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psychology, and a blind optimism. The controlling aim, as a rule, 
has been preparation for a distant future time; that is, storage of 
matter that will prove valuable later, rather than now. In arith- 
metic, for example, there is little pretense of meeting, each year, 
the actual quantitative needs of that year; anticipated adult wants 
are the guide, instead. Yet, in spite of that fact, there is no doubt 
but that fully a third of what is ordinarily taught in this subject, 
like Troy and Apothecaries’ Weights, Greatest Common Divisor, 
Compound Interest, etc., will not be called for in adult life. The 
next excuse for retaining such topics is that they, at least, furnish 
good mental discipline. When, in reply, it is shown that mere 
mental exercise, as such, has little value, the faith still remains 
unshaken, that “somehow great good must result” from such 
work. Thus, the common school curriculum is allowed to remain 
peculiarly theoretical; it largely ignores the child’s environment, 
instead of leading him into it and actively identifying him with it. 

The first reform needed is a changed attitude on the part 
of the teacher toward present time; the first function of the 
school is to meet present wants, to provide for the richest pos- 
sible present life; thereby it will most fully prepare for more 
distant time. 

The next thing is to investigate what is going on about the 
school, for the purpose of finding live topics that may become a 
part of the regular curriculum. 

Not only will the relation of the school to society be thus 
made more direct, but the child’s interest may also be appealed to 
more forcibly. When the topics of instruction are isolated from 
social life the child is left with little motive for hard work, at the 
very time, too, when he is expected to do such work. But when 
the prominent topics of conversation in school and in society 
become one, he feels motive for effort owing to consciousness of 
this relationship. 

These statements explain our reason for searching for a 
different curriculum from the usual one. Our leading line of 
work for the first two years is the Observation and Reproduction 
of Surrounding Occupations; then follow Primitive Life and 
History. There is a double justification for this first study, one 
being the desire, already explained, to identify the child with 
social life, the other to obtain a safe basis for the comprehension 
and appreciation of distant and imaginary events, objects, etc. 
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Most newly proposed curricula seem to us to fail in this latter 
respect, especially during the first year or two; they set the 
children to work on distant environments before building up a 
sufficient knowledge of their own. Possibly the Culture Epochs 
idea is a partial reason. 

The nature of the children calls for a more active reproduc- 
tion of surrounding occupations and of primitive habits than 
words alone allow; consequently materials of various sorts are 
continually used for that purpose, as blocks in abundance, clay, 
paper, color, cloth, etc. These not only produce especially clear 
mental pictures, but afford opportunity for the development of 
power to execute plans and of habits of codperation with others. 

The kind of employment next in lead, in the minds of the 
teachers, is Manual Work. While there is much construction in 
the preceding study, as just indicated, it is only the very easy 
construction that is admitted there; the kind that can take place 
so rapidly that the flow of thought in the subject is not seriously 
checked. Materials involving much resistance and, therefore, 
requiring much time for the making of an object, are confined 
to the manual work periods. The manual work is of several 
kinds, including wood work, cooking, sewing, decoration, care 
of a house, etc. The Primitive Life also includes much com- 
parison of ancient with modern methods of work, and calls for 
much use of materials. In fact the materials to be used in the 
grades is a question of increasing importance, as the aims of the 
school and the nature of children are better interpreted. Possibly 
the time will soon come when teachers in the elementary school 
will think first of wood, clay, sand, etc., rather than of text-books, 
when it is asked what the children shall work with. In that case 
we shall be following the lead of the kindergarten, as in so many 
other respects. 

Owing to the nature of children, we are inclined to omit 
writing and arithmetic as separate subjects during the first year 
of school. At any rate we desire to make writing less prominent 
than is customary in that year and confine it mainly to board 
work, where very large movements are allowed. Arithmetic is 
an incidental subject the first year, and we may neglect it some- 
what, as a separate subject, the second year. It should ‘be 
remembered, however, that the abundant use of various kinds 
of materials, including blocks of definite sizes for building, etc., 
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naturally calls for a large amount of measurement, and promises 
to result in much the same arithmetical knowledge as is ordinarily 
aimed at in the first year, although it will be less systematized. 

Is it not high time that those interested in the elementary 
school agree as to what shall be left out, and make the list a 
very large one? No wonder that our course of study is greatly 
congested when we have doubled the number of studies in the 
last generation, without agreeing on many omissions. It seems 
strange that we should be so radical in regard to introductions, 
and so conservative in regard to omissions. A more sharply 
defined aim of the school, such as social efficiency, would make 
it easy to leave out a great number of topics. 

In order to avoid congestion further, some of the studies are 
made to alternate with others, by the half year. We believe that 
it is not advisable for children to pursue a very large number of 
subjects at a time, because the small number of periods per week 
that can then be allotted to each renders it difficult to keep up 
interest and avoid distraction. 

At the present time it is impossible to state the exact amount 
of time assigned to each study. This is due to the fact that 
some of the regular teachers have charge of two grades, and, 
when students from Teachers College are giving instruction, a 
program must be arranged different from that followed at other 
times. Thirty minutes per day, however, is always set aside for 
gymnasium exercises. 

The recognition of a controlling spiritual Power is a prom- 
inent part of the kindergarten aim, being brought about through 
observation of power and beauty in nature, of examples of de- 
pendence in simpler human relations, and through such acts of 
gratitude and reverence as are suitable to children. The attitude 
of the grades towards religious instruction is less definite. We 
feel it to be our duty, however, to work toward the same end 
there and, aside from various general exercises. it is our inten- 
tion the coming year to undertake some regular instruction in 
Bible Stories. 

No one method of correlating the several branches of study 
has been followed. In the kindergarten the various kinds of work 
are based on the same thought through each day and week. In 
the first three years, under the influence of Dr. Dewey’s valuable 
suggestions, human interests have been accepted as constituting 
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the main body of subject matter, and we have then differentiated 
this broad field into the several lines called studies. After that 
time the branches of knowledge grow gradually more independent 
of one another, although the effort is constant to interrelate them 
as far as really natural relations are discovered. 

According to the preceding discussion of the controlling ideas 
in the school, music and health are subjects of special importance. 
They are also greatly neglected, as a rule. On these accounts, 
and because it was found that the heads of these two departments 
in Teachers Collegt were able, at this time, to give special atten- 
tion to these subjects in their relation to the Speyer School, it 
was deemed wise to set aside an amount of space for them dis- 
proportionate to that given to the other studies. 


Music 


The term “school music,” though it defines in a general 
way what is attempted in most schools, gives but a vague idea of 
what is done, for the study has not been considered a serious part 
of any curriculum, even where it has been admitted as a part of 
the school exercises, except in the most advanced schools or where 
the music teacher is a person of exceptional ability. To judge, 
therefore, of a course of music study, a discussion of the prin- 
ciples upon which it is based is necessary. This might not be 
so, were the lines along which the study should be conducted 
more generally agreed upon. 


Music, AN ART AND A SCIENCE 


Two important facts are kept in view in the following 
description of elementary music study. First, music is an art 
demanding a satisfaction of the emotional nature, and it is also 
a science dealing with the relationship of tones and appealing 
to the intellect. 


INTANGIBLE NATURE 


Second, a peculiar difficulty in music is that what excites 
us, sound and movement, has no existence in space. Hence 
there can be no corroboration of a tonal sensation by an external 
entity, capable of being perceived through other senses. This 
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requires the teacher to see to it that the tonal relationships upon 
which much of his teaching depends, are really awakened in 
the consciousness of the pupil. The fact that the pupil can 
sing these relationships does not necessarily imply this con- 
sciousness. This is especially important in connection with the 
notation of music, which is a spacial or concrete representation of 
something that does not exist in space. Hence the great difficulty 
in music teaching, the loss of connection between the representa- 
tion and that which is represented, between the symbol and the 
sound. 


EFFECTS OF THESE CHARACTERISTICS 


Before giving the course of study it will be best to see 
what effect the two facts just mentioned have on the study. 
First, the fact that music is both an art and a science makes 
it necessary to keep the esthetic and scientific ends clearly 
in mind. Artistic results are not obtained by scientific methods 
nor are scientific results obtained by artistic methods. These 
two methods, starting at the same center, work in opposite direc- 
tions. To illustrate: the artistic treatment starts with a song 
or a complete musical passage, and every change in tone quality, 
breathing, enunciation, or expression is made with reference to 
a better production of this whole. The scientific treatment, 
starting with the same song or passage, breaks up the whole 
into its parts and classifies them under heads and sub-heads, 
such as intervals of duration and pitch. In the first, the whole 
is kept constantly in view, in the second, the parts. 


1. WitH REFERENCE TO CHOICE OF Music 


What effect has this upon the subject matter? If a song 
is chosen to develop the artistic side of the child, it will be one 
representing variety. It will have rhythmic swing and effective 
tonal changes descriptive of the text. This will be especially 
necessary if the child’s musical nature is dull. On the other 
hand, if the song is chosen to develop the power of musical 
analysis, essential for singing from notation, the song must be 
simple to the verge of boredom, to avoid overtaxing the child’s 
undeveloped powers of concentration. In other words, the ma- 
terial that serves for developing the zsthetic side of music will 
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not serve for developing the analytic side. This dualism is 
most apparent at the beginning. To please the young listener 
the music must be full of life — dramatic. As his tastes develop, 
and his power of appreciation is increased he is better able to 
appreciate simpler music, noticing its beauty rather than its 
descriptive nature. On the other hand, the analytic work will 
be the very simplest at first, growing complex as the study 
progresses. Thus the difference which is extreme at first grows 
less each year, until the student can enjoy what he can read. 


2. WitTH REFERENCE TO NOTATION 


We turn now to the second fact arising from the peculiarly 
elusive nature of music, making it difficult to keep the con- 
nection between the representation and that represented. Here 
the difficulties presented lie wholly in the analytic treatment of 
music. They would not exist if we learned music by ear or 
rote, as mankind has done for ages past. But as soon as we 
attempt to sing from notation this difficulty appears. It does 
not exist in the same degree for the instrumentalist, for he can 
make a connection between the written note and the mechanical 
means necessary for producing the tone called for. He has 
something external by which he can check or verify the tone 
desired. True, the musical player is not dependent on this; 
still it makes the teaching of instrumental music to non-musical 
students possible. On the other hand, one singing from notation 
must imagine, from the notation, the tonal effects before he can 
produce them. That is, something that does not exist spacially 
must be conceived of from its spacial representation. This re- 
quires first, that the musical fact or tonal relationship to be 
taught to the pupil shall exist as such in his consciousness. A 
child might sing a song presenting many definite relationships 
and not be conscious of one of them. The relationship to be 
taught must be individualized so that it is distinct in the mind; 
that is, from feeling a given passage as beautiful sound, the 
student turns to the individual tones that constitute it, and to 
their relationships to each other, as soft or loud, long or short, 
high or low; these distinctions must be so clear that they may 
serve as a basis for comparison and classification. Or a child 
might be taught a great many intervals of duration and pitch, 
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and not be able to make any connection between such intervals 
and their appearance in the songs he sings. Hence the import- 
ance of the requirement that the definite conception of a tonal 
relationship shall be from passages existing as music in the 
child’s mind. Second, this relationship must be associated with 
its notation, so that when the notation is seen the tonal effect of 
the relationship can be imagined. Thirdly, from this concep- 
tion the correct vocal effect must be produced. 


SUMMARY 


The fact that music is both artistic and scientific as well as 
elusive greatly influences the study of the subject matter and its 
presentation. In the first place, music used for developing artistic 
qualities is not adapted for the analytic work required for the 
scientific treatment; second, the analytic process must commence 
with what the student clearly recognizes in his consciousness 
as distinct, and at the same time as a part of what is felt as 
music. Then must be learned its representation in notation 
and the power of reproduction from this notation. 


THe Two Parts or Music Stupy 


A course of music planned along lines discussed above will 
naturally fall into two distinct divisions. The first treats of the 
song as a whole, or music as an art. The sentiment of the words, 
the breathing, articulation, tone quality and color, and those 
means of expression that give unity and effectiveness to the 
song, all tend towards this end, and are directly employed for 
zsthetic purposes. The second division, or music as a science, 
breaks the song up into its parts. Pulses, rhythms and interval 
groups are analyzed and classified. These parts are individual- 
ized, made distinct from each other. A knowledge of form and 
structure is given, perceived by both ear and eye, the analytic 
method being followed. This is the opposite of the plan followed 
for getting direct zsthetic results. The analytic process is made 
difficult owing to what has already been mentioned as the in- 
tangible nature of sound, making it hard to symbolize. It is 
obvious that the power to read music increases the possibility of 
zsthetic pleasure, but this is not all. The analytic work necessary 
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in order to learn to use the symbols of music so quickens the 
musical intelligence, that though the power to read music did 
not follow, still the study would be worth while for the in- 
creased ability it gives for zsthetic enjoyment through the quick- 
ening of the mind with reference to tone phenomena. 

Though singing at sight or learning the notation of music 
is often considered the aim of school music, as the learning to 
read and write is the aim of language work, there is a fun- 
damental difference between the two, and there are really other 
aims that are more important. 

In the language work the child has already learned to ex- 
press himself in speech, and he comes to school to learn the 
written and printed symbols of this speech. If, instead, he came 
with only the powers of expression of a child a year old the 
course of language study in the primary grades would be very 
different from what it now is. In such a case, before the sym- 
bols of the language were touched, the child’s power of self- 
expression through speech would be developed. Learning the 
symbols of written speech is after all an incident in something 
much more important, which nature does for the language 
teacher before the child enters the Kindergarten. But this is 
still a superficial view, for the child does not merely learn the 
words of the language; he learns to think with them —the 
spoken word is the expression of this thought. 


NATURE OF ASSTHETIC WorK 


The difference between the language teacher and the music 
teacher is this: the music teacher has to go much farther back; 
not merely the form of musical thought, but the musical thought 
itself becomes his most important work. This shows not only the 
importance of the zxsthetic work, but also suggests its nature 
at the early stage. It will not even be so much the learning 
of the gems of musical literature as models, however import- 
ant that may be, as the awakening of musical feeling and as- 
sociating it with forms of musical expression. That is the im- 
portant thing. The early attempts must be crude, like the child’s 
first attempts at speech, but this crudeness is infinitely better 
than the mere learning of simple songs correctly by rote, with- 
out appreciation. Music is not merely a collection of beautiful 
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sound forms, it is a means of self-expression. This self-expres- 
sion is the kernel of music teaching; unless the musical life 
commences from this seed, everything else will be artificial and 
false. As soon as self-expression has commenced, its improve- 
ment through imitation of models will follow. The aim of the 
zsthetic work at first will be to stimulate the child to self- 
expression. The songs used will be those that the child will 
appropriate to himself. The words of the songs will be either 
nonsense words, which the child as well as the savage seems 
to enjoy, or else those relating to the daily experiences of the 
child, his games, animals, phases of nature, and incidents and 
celebrations of home life, treated from the child’s point of view, 
that of action rather than reflection. The melody must have a 
rhythmic swing capable of being interpreted by the words, and 
in turn interpreting the words; dramatic to a fault. 

If the child’s imagination is stimulated, the song will come 
to him as an expression of what he felt and wanted to express. 
Thus he will gradually appropriate forms of musical expres- 
sion until he has a vocabulary, so to speak, for expressing 
musical feeling. He is then ready for the analytic work to com- 
mence, but not until then. After it has commenced, it should 
always follow and be based upon music treated zsthetically, for 
only under such conditions will there be any sense to the 
analytic process. The analytic work is only a means and not 
an end. 


PRACTICAL VALUE 


So far we have treated music for its own sake, but music 
can have a very practical value in school life. In fact this side 
is all that the average superintendent or teacher cares for. If 
well taught, music can do more to make school work pleasant, 
both for the time being and in retrospect, than all other school 
work put together. It unifies school life and refines the child. 
It is obvious that this practical side of music falls under the 
zsthetic treatment of the subject; it will have much to do with 
the choice of songs and their use. It will demand time aside 
from the pure study of music. A school has as legitimate a 
right to make a good appearance as the individual has to put on 
his best clothes. The school must always have some fresh ex- 
hibition music that can be depended upon for special occasions ; 
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it is not for the purpose of showing the child’s musical knowl- 
edge. It is for its own sake and for what it does in the school 
economy, and should be understood by all as such. Thus public 
school music serves two purposes: first, for the student; second, 
for the school as a whole, and indirectly for the individual 
student. These purposes are both directly served by the esthetic 
treatment of music, and indirectly, by the analytic. But though 
the latter is indirect in its service, it is what gives shape, solidity 
and dignity to all the musical work. 

It is obvious that the esthetic treatment of music does not 
need that logical division into steps that the analytic requires; 
the very spirit of the zsthetic treatment demands that there be 
freedom, for its success depends upon the teacher’s meeting the 
mood of the class, and utilizing it. The same set of songs can- 
not be equally appropriate to the same class at different times, 
much less to different classes. Hence what is given here as 


the plan for the Speyer School must be understood to be typical 
and illustrative only. 


DRAMATIC SONGS IN ORIGINAL WorK 


The first year, songs will tell a story in a dramatic way. 
The movement suggested by the words should be expressed in 
melody and accompaniment, in broad and characteristic style. 
In the second year there will be much of the bold and dramatic 
treatment of the first year; at the same time, songs with less 
striking character, depending more on the beauty of the music, 
can be given. The child’s own powers of musical expression 
will be developed by attempts on his own part to put words 
together rhythmically, and make tunes to them. The child re- 
sponds readily to this sort of work; the danger is that, instead 
of making up a tune that he can repeat, he will wander aim- 
lessly. Such work, however pleasant, does not require enough 
thought and concentration to be of much value. To repeat an 
improvisation is excellent practice in concentration. 


CHANGE FROM Rote To SiGHt SINGING 


By the end of the second year the child should have a fair 
musical vocabulary. The common rhythms and cadences are 
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familiar, and, with the analysis that has been going on at the 
same time, the young musician will be ready to commence the 
serious study of note-reading. In the third year, as the reading 
capacity will not be equal to the zsthetic demands, much music 
will be introduced merely for practice in reading. The im- 
provement and strengthening of musical interest will make it 
possible to introduce some music from the classical masters 
which will be simple enough to read, and, at the same time, not 
seem dry and uninteresting to budding zsthetic powers. A 
large part of the work will still consist of rote work, in order 
to increase, as far as possible, the musical experience of the 
child and to give opportunity for practice in articulation of 
words, tone formation and expressive singing. The fourth year 
will be a continuation of the third, the increased ability to read 
and the growth and refinement of musical taste making it less 
necessary to introduce music that cannot be read by the student; 
by the fifth year the rote singing will be limited to unusual pas- 
sages here and there. The gap that existed the first year be- 
tween the zsthetic demands and reading capacity will have dis- 
appeared, and through the rest of the grades the two should 
go together. 


PLAY AND IMAGINATION 


Under the esthetic division of music study were included, 
beside the song work, breathing, articulation, tone quality and 
color. The rather unusual classification of these topics under 
this division is owing to the method of their study. Instead of 
considering these topics independently, as is usually done with 
mature students, the drill along these lines is always connected 
with the effort to make the song more beautiful. Such correla- 
tion is of the highest importance in cultivating the taste and 
intelligence of the student; even where breath and tone ex- 
ercises are taken independently of the song, the method em- 
ployed is still zsthetic, or along play lines. For instance, the 
position of the body for good breathing will be acquired in- 
directly through imitation of plays, such as being soldiers, driv- 
ing horses; deep breathing will be obtained by sipping water 
and imitating a drum major; exhaling, by blowing feathers, 
seeds, or by blowing at the teacher, while he measures its length; 
again, by playing that the children are organ bellows, while the 
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teacher is the blower, imitating various kinds of wind. In the 
same way tone work will consist in expressing feeling through 
quality, or in the imitation of sounds. The sound must be alive, 
must go to all parts of the room, may say good morning or good- 
bye, may imitate the wind in telegraph wires; or it may imitate 
animals. So with the exercises necessary for good articulation, 
whirring, buzzing, rolling, hissing, humming, ticking, all are 
obtained through play and imitation work, always appealing to 
the imagination. The main work in breath, tone, articulation, 
etc., is done in connection with the beautiful rendering of the 
song. These independent exercises mentioned above are for 
special work in overcoming difficulties for which the songs may 
not give opportunity for sufficient concentrated practice, es- 
pecially in the earlier grades. Their use depends on the needs 
of the individual class and cannot be apportioned to grades. 
Breath and tone work will naturally require more independent 
practice at first than later on in the course. 


THE ANALYTIC OR SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT 


In the scientific treatment of music the parts have a causal 
relationship, and only as they are unfolded with reference to 
this relationship has the course value. 

Two underlying principles govern the method and material. 
First, to pass from the fundamental, that which is most obviously 
connected with the musical experience of the child, to the acces- 
sory and less obvious. Second, to define by means of motor 
expression, then pass to pictorial, and, finally, to symbolic rep- 
resentation. This assures definite consciousness of what is to 
be represented by a notation, and of the connection between the 
notation and that which it represents. The succeeding descrip- 
tion of the course will illustrate how these ends are attained. 


Physical Education 
1. PuysicAL TRAINING 


That part of physical education which has to do with 
the larger muscular activities of children may well be called 
physical training or gymnastics. This is both fundamental 
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and supplementary to the more specialized activities of school 
life. The movements of physical training are fundamental 
in so far as they provide for the development of the larger 
muscles and corresponding nerve centers, and through such 
exercise for a better condition of the body functions as a 
whole. They are supplementary in that, from a somewhat dif- 
ferent standpoint, they add those larger body movements which 
are not required by the technical activities of the school or by 
practical every-day life, but which are necessary to the best state 
of health and the highest efficiency of the body. Physical train- 
ing, then, should strive first for hygienic ends, i.e., to keep the 
body healthy and strong, and thus make it more effective. 
Second, the exercises of physical training should serve as an 
antidote to the tendencies in school life and elsewhere to im- 
proper postures and positions of the body. Third, physical train- 
ing should serve a definite educational end by so developing 
the voluntary muscles and their controlling nerve centers that 
_the nervous system as a whole will be well developed. A com- 
plete motor education is one of the most necessary factors in the 
training of the child. It is important that he be trained in as 
many different forms of activity as possible, for this tends to 
give him self-control, an improved will power, and at least cer- 
tain kinds of courage. It also tends to give him greater facility 
in taking up new forms of activity as he grows older. 

The practical exercises of the gymnasium should correspond, 
on the whole, to those forms of bodily activities through which 
our ancestors,— both human and those even more primitive 
than human beings, — have gained their development and have 
become strong for the struggle of life. For example, general 
body movements of the fish in swimming, of the monkeys in 
climbing, of primitive man in swimming, paddling, in some of 
the activities of war, and more particularly in the simple move- 
ments of agriculture, give important suggestions as to the kinds 
of movements that are useful in the normal, orderly and progres- 
sive bodily development of the child. 

It will be necessary, in the gymnasium, to adapt the local 
conditions and the available forms of apparatus to these large, 
simple, vigorous body movements; and, as in other subjects of 
the curriculum, it is important to furnish effective motives to 
the child for these activities. To this latter end, games and other 
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forms of exercise which appeal to the play instinct should be 
resorted to as far as possible. In addition, as the pupil grows 
older, there should be a few more formal exercises, given to 
command, so that the child may learn obedience and quick re- 
sponse. 

The basis of this work in physical training should always 
be individual, and it will be necessary in many instances to give 
to the child who is in any way atypical special forms of exercise, 
intended more directly to correct some tendency to deformity, 
or to counteract the over-emphasis that has been placed upon 
some power or faculty. It may be necessary to quicken the 
finer and more specialized neuro-muscular reactions of the back- 
ward or sluggish child, or to emphasize the larger and steadying 
movements and reactions of the child who is precocious and too 
sensitive. 

It is important again, in order to increase the interest of both 
teacher and pupil, to further some of the more technical phases 
of instruction, and to establish unity in the school work, that 
there be, within reasonable limits, a correlation between the 
movements of the gymnasium and the activities involved in such 
subjects as music and manual training; to some extent, also, 
gymnastics may be correlated in thought with history, nature 
study, geography, etc. 

The time allotted to physical training in the daily program 
of the Speyer School is as follows: for all grades one half hour 
in the gymnasium; a recess period of ten to fifteen minutes for 
recreation and spontaneous play; and another period of five to 
eight minutes for such gymnastic exercises as are possible in 
the schoolroom. These intervals are intended to be so arranged, 
as to alternate with recitation and study periods, and to break 
up the session as equally as possible. It is usually necessary, 
for two grades to use the gymnasium at once; therefore there 
will be four gymnastic periods, when the eight grades are com- 
pleted. When the periods for gymnastics, recess and school- 
room movements are properly arranged, they will come at dif- 
ferent times for each of the four groups of grades. 

The exercises which can be given in the gymnasium will 
depend to a large extent upon the equipment that will be pro- 
vided for the Speyer School building, and also upon the ability 
of the instructor who is employed for this purpose. The exer- 
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cises suggested have not been divided up specifically for the dif- 
ferent grades, but are to be adapted to the local conditions and 
to the pupils. 

In a general way the first and second grades should have 
many large body movements, with rhythmic dancing, accom- 
panied by music and folk and imitative games; very few formal 
gymnastic movements need be used in these grades. 

In the third and fourth grades the larger body movements 
should be continued, more especially those made possible by the 
gymnastic apparatus;— in addition, more difficult movements 
in rhythmic dancing should be given, and the folk games should 
be continued, placing more emphasis upon those which have a 
purposeful motive or end, and less upon the games which are 
imitative or simply imaginative. 

In the fifth and sixth grades the exercises previously used 
should be continued with some desirable modifications, and more 
attention should be given to regular gymnastic drills, to simple 
marching and ordered movements. It is, however, important to 
continue some of the dancing and games at this age, paying more 
attention to those which require codperation, and which will help 
to develop the social instinct. 

Through all the grades, as has been suggested, movements 
should be adapted to the individual as well as to the grade and 
group, and, so far as is necessary, the individual child should 
receive particular attention. 


2. HyGIENE AND HEALTH 


As all of the subjects of study through the different grades 
should bear either directly or indirectly on practical living, such 
bearings should always be present in the consciousness of the 
teacher. They may or may not be present in the consciousness 
of the pupil. 

Instruction in matters of hygiene and health in the first five 
or six elementary grades, as previously suggested, should be 
introduced through other topics in the curriculum, for example, 
through nature study, geography, domestic science and some- 
times through number work. To do this skillfully, the teacher 
should have a very intelligent instinct and sense in all matters 
relating to health and practical living, and should readily rec- 
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ognize opportunities to present hygienic facts through the ap- 
plications of these other subjects. In fact, much the same tact 
is required here as in the teaching of morals. 

A large number of these applications are included in the 
curriculum, as, for instance, in the study of occupations in the 
first grade, where the choice and care of foods, meat and milk, 
are topics for consideration, and in the second grade, where the 
care of the animals on the farm at different seasons of the year 
receives attention. These can be found, however, only by a care- 
ful examination of the topics under the various branches of study, 
there being no reason why they should be brought together in 
any one place. 
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C(merican Geachers Series 


EDITED BY 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Pzs.D. 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The “ American Teachers Series” will review the principal subjects 
of the secondary school curriculum. The purpose is to discuss the 
educational value of each subject, the reasons for including it in 
the curriculum, the selection and arrangement of materials in the 
course, the essential features of class instruction, and the various 
helps which are available for teachers’ use. The books are not 
intended to correct the faults of ignorant teaching; they are not 
put forth as maruals of infallible methods. They are designed to 
to be contributions to the professional knowledge necessary in 
secondary education, and are addressed to teachers of liberal cul- 
ture and special scholarship who are seeking to make their knowl- 
edge more useful to their pupils and their pupils more useful to the 
State. — From the Editor’s Preface. 


The following volumes are published: 


The Teaching of Latin and Greek. By Professors Cuarves E. Ben- 
NETT and GeorceE P. Brisrot, Cornell University. Crown 8vo. 
354 pages. $1.50. 

“The volume should be in the hands of every teacher of either language, and, if read in a 


critical +e which is the only scientific way, it cannot fail to be productive in a high degree 
of fruitful thought.” — Educational Review. 


The Teaching of History and Civics. By Professor Henry E. Bourne, 
Western Reserve University. Crown 8vo. 395 pages. $1.50. 


“Professor Bourne’s book is an admirable essay in the suggestion of ideals to be pursued 
and the best methods of pursuing them to get the best results with pupils in the preparatory 
schools... His book is full of suggestiveness and practical detail.”— New York Tribune. 


The Teaching of Chemistry and Physics. By Professors ALEXANDER 
SmirH, University of Chicago, and Epwin H. Hatt, Harvard 
University. Crown 8vo. 384 pages. $1.50. 


“The high school or academy instructor who uses this book as an aid cannot but find his 
point of view enlar and humanized. The advice given is important, ample, and to the 
point.” — Chicago Tribune. 


The following volumes are in preparation: 


The Teaching of English. By Professors Grorce R. CARPENTER 
and FRANKLIN T. Baker, of Columbia University, and Professor 
Frep Newton Scott, of the University of Michigan. 

The Teaching of Mathematics. By Professor J. W. A. Younc, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The Teaching of Biology. By Professors Francis E. Lioyp and 
Maurice E. BiceLow, Teachers College. 

Manual Training. By Prof. Cuas. R. Ricnarps, Teachers College. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., PUBLISHERS 


QI AND 93 FiFTH AVENUE - - - - - £=NEw York 
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NEW BOOKS for Thoughtful Teachers 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


Based upon Principles of Literary Expression. By W. H. SKINNEk late Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Nebraska City, Neb., and CELIA M. BurGeErt, State Normal 
School, Stevens Point, Wis., lately Supervisor of Primary Schools, Beatrice, Neb. 
Illustrated. 162 pp. 60 cents. 


A unique manual for grammar-grade teachers, helping them to make the language 
lessons a means toward the appreciation and interpretation of literature, developing 
taste and feeling as well as intellect. It presents the results of practical experiments 
during several years. The principles are presented in the form of accurate reports of 
recitations, showing the methods adopted and the results obtained. 


Plans for Busy Work | Systematic Methodology 


Prepared by the Boston Primary Teachers’ || By ANDREW THOMAS SmitH, Pd.D., Principal 
Association. Edited by SARAH LovISE of State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 
ARNOLD, formerly Supervisor of Schools, Cloth. 366 pp. $1.50. 


A work designed to rationalize and harmo- 
Gives the solution of many perplexing prob- || nize teaching processes. The author shows that 
lems and helps to successful teaching. It is || the diverse methods of teaching the various school 
intended to connect more closely the primary || branches are merely different applications of a 
school and the kindergarten. Built on sound || fundamental principle. The book abounds in 
pedagogical principles, the work is invaluable to || fresh, keen thought and practical suggestions to 


rs, experienced as well as inexperienced. teachers, tending to simplify their work. 
SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY 
New York Boston Chicago 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, HAND-LOOM WEAVING 
Literature, and Art A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS 
By H. Avis-Pervur, of the Keith School, Chicago, By Mattiz Pures Topp, of the Motley School, 
and Saran E. Griswo.p, of the Chicago Normal| Minneapolis, Minn. With an introduction by ALIce 
School, Chicago. With 12 full-page and 145 text illus-| W. Coo.ey, /ormerly Supervisor of Primary 
trations. Cloth, 238 pages; 35 cents. Schools, Minneapolis, With 35 half-tone illustra- 


This is the simplest and most beautifrl language 
book yet issued. It is unique in its treatment, and 
deals with only the simplest facts in formal gram- 
mar. This book is a preparation for the first book 
in any language series, and contains 
@ connected series of lessons in Lan- 
guage, Nature, Literature, and Art. 


ESKIMO STORIES 


By Mary E. E. Sairtn, of the Lewis- 
Champlin School, Chicago. With 18 
full-page and 75 text illustrations in 
half-tone, by OwARD V. Brown. 
Cloth, 189 pages; 40 cents. 

For the first and second grades. A 
delight{ul volume of Eskimo Stories, 
simply told, and in a graphic style. « 
The reading lessons endeavor to illu- * a 
minate certain phases of social devel- 
opment, so that they will serve as ob- 


ject lessons. 
VIKING TALES 


By Jennie Hatt, of the Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. With 19 full-page plates by Vicror R. 
Lamspin. Cloth, 206 pages; 35 cents. 

For the fourth and fifth grades. Stirring tales 
of the emigration of the Vikings westward from 


tions and 21 patterns. Cloth, 160 pages; $.90. 

This is the only practical book on the subject and 
should interest every one concerned in the trainin 
of children. It accompanies any kind of a hana- 
loom, and one can readily take up 
weaving with this clear text in hand. 


A CANTERBURY CLASSIC: 
THE CRICKET ON THE 
HEARTH, by Dickens. 
Edited by Grorcr B. Arron, State 
Inspector of High Schools for Min- 
nesota. ith a portrait of Dickens 
after Lawrence, and 9 full-page illus- 
trations by Gustavus C. “Widney. 
Cloth, 176 pages ; 30 cents. 
j PREVIOUSLY ISSUED : 
RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 
25 cents. 
THE GOLD BUG. 


Por-GILDEMEISTER. 25 cents. 


STORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE 


By Mapce A. BicHam of the Atlanta 
Free Kindergarten, Atlanta, corgia. With 135 
illustrations in colors by Etta S. Brison. Cloth, 
1g0 pages ; 40 cents. 

For the first and second grades. The revival of 


Norway, which give truth, reasonableness, and | interest in the teaching of. ¢ should make these 
significance to the discovery of America, Mother Goose Stories welcome. 
May we send you circulars of our new publications? 
EDUCATIONAL RAND, McNALLY Chicago New York 
PUBLISHERS cCOMPANY London’ Berlin 
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ALL TEACHERS NEED 


WHITE’S ART OF TEACHING - $1.00 
By EMERSON E. WHITE, A.M., LL.D. 


_-_— fundamental principles are here presented in a clear and helpful manner, 
and afterwards applied in methods of teaching that are generic and compre- 
hensive. The true functions and limitations of special methods are pointed out 
in order to prevent teachers from accepting them as general methods and making 
them hobbies. The book throws a bright light, not only on fundamental methods 
and processes, but also on other problems of great importance in school work. 
This is the latest addition to 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGICAL SERIES 
WHICH INCLUDES ALSO 


WHITE’S ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGY - - - $1.00 
WHITE’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT - - - 1.00 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
100 Washington Square, New York 


Ghe COMPREHENSIVE METHOD of 
TEACHING READING ¥ Bs EMMA K. GORDON 


Tue basis of the system is phonic. Its leading features are: (1) The 
absence of all diacritical marks (2) The few phonic facts to be 
memorized. (3) The aids to spelling furnished by charts and drills. 
(4) The careful gradation of work. Classes taught by this method have 
averaged from ten to twelve primers and readers in the first year. 

Book I. For the first half year. 144 pages. 35 cents. 

Book II. For the second half year. Ready in November. 


OTHER RECENT POPULAR BOOKS 


COLTON’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY. ALGER’S PRIMER OF WORK AND PLAY. 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. 320 pages. 60 cents. Cloth. Illustrated in colors. 120 pages. 30 cents. 
PRATT’S AMERICA STORY. vols. Hand- | PENNIMAN’S NEW PRACTICAL SPELLER. 
somely illustrated. 40 cents each. Cloth. 160 pages. For introduction, 20 cents. 
THOMAS’S A HISTORY OF THE UNITED | HYDE’S TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH. 
STATES. Half leather. Illus. 590 pages. $1.00. Book One, 35 cents ; Book Two, 60 cents. 
THOMAS’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY. Cloth. | BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. Free- 
Illustrated. 357 pages. 60 cents. hand Course, $1.50; Light Apparatus, $1.75. 
WARREN’S STORIES FROM ENGLISH HIS- | HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS. 
TORY. Cloth. 492 pages. Illus. 65 cents. $1.00. Cloth. 38 vols. 20, 30, 40 and 60 cents per vol. 
TOPICAL SURVEY OF UNITED STATES HIS- | LAING’S READING: A Manual for Teachers. 
TORY. Cloth. Illustrated. 542 pages. 60 cents. Cloth. 173 pages. Retail price, 75 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & Co., Publishers, Descriptive circulars 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. sent on application. 
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FRYE’S GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


FRYE GEOGRAPHIES have been for some years 
the most widely used text-books on the subject. 
The GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY and the ELEMENTS 


or GrEoGRAPHY form an ideal two-book series, admirably 
adapted to every requirement of geography teaching. 


GINN @ COMPANY, Publishers 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus London 


AN ANCIENT HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS 


By eg WILLIS BOTSFORD, Pu.D., Lecturer in Ancient History Columbia Valves s Author 
A History of Greece,” “A History of the Orient and Greece,”’ and “A History of Rome.” 
Price, $1.50 

Following the recommendation of the Committee of Seven in their Report to the American 
Historical Association (1899), this book aims to present Ancient History as a unit, eugtins 
three closely related parts,— the Orient, Greece, and Rome. The compass of the book is 
erate that pupils of the tenth or even of the ninth grade can easily master it ina year. At the 
same t..ne it amply prepares for admission to colleges. 


MACMILLAN LATIN SERIES 
THE POEMS OF OVID. Selections 


Edited by C. W. BAIN, Professor of Ancient Languages in South Carolina College and former Head 
Master of the Sewanee Grammar School of the University of the South. 
Price, $1.10 
This book is identical in general plan with Mr. Barss’s “ Nepos,” and contains the same appa- 
ratus, except that there are no exercises for retranslation. There are | aster about — 9g verses, 
mostly from the Metamorphoses, with full commentary; and about 1,000 for sight-reading 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 
By PERCIVAL CHUBB, of the Ethical head “Gabe York City. 


This valuable addition to the Teachers’ Professional Library is a plea for unity and continuity 
in the English course from its beginnings in the kindergarten up through the high school. The 
author’s practical suggestions will prove very helpful to teachers. 


The Macmillan Company 
66 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Che Craftsman 


Enlarged and improved, now entering upon its second 
successful year, offers a trial subscription — 
Three Months for 25 cents. 


This opportunity is given to new subscribers and for 
a limited time only, in order to extend the influence 
of Che Craftsman, which has already made a 
favorable impression. The readers of THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE RECORD will have their attention caught 
by the unique object of the magazine, which is to 
link the arts in joyous companionship with labor; to 
elevate the latter; to beautify the home with true 
examples of household art ; and to promote the wisest 
industrial schemes. 


VOLUMES I. AND II. 


Bound in flexible covers of UNITED CRAFTS leather, are issued 
in response to the warm reception and genuine appreciation 
accorded to former editions. 


Three Dollars each, 
Carriage paid. 


Send for Trial Subscription, and samples of leather binding. 


THE UNITED CRAFTS, 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. - - - Box 35. 
$3.00 per year. 25 cents a copy. 
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SEAT WORK for 
Hand and Eve Training 


THIS is a New Box or Busy Work. It consists of 25 
Strong Envelopes, each containing a Card with Outline 
Pictures on one side, and with the other side divided into sec- 
tions by dotted lines. The Cards are to be cut on the lines 
by the teacher and given to the children to re-form the pictures, 
which are also printed on the front of the Envelopes. 
One box is sufficient for 25 children. 


Price, per Box $1.00 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York. Philadelphia. Atlanta. San Francisco. 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is now only $1.00 a year. 


It is not our fault if 


you have not seen a copy of AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Send your address— we do the rest. We also send circulars of 
Magnificent Combination Offers of our magazine with other 
leading publications. 


Of course 


you can send $1.00 for one year’s subscription (Rand, 
McNally & Co.’s Desk Atlas of the World included) without 
seeing it. Better examine a copy, however. It’s our way — 
it advertises itself. 


NEW YORK EDUCATION CO. 
82 Chapel Street, Albany, N.Y. 
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THE MAGAZINE EDUCATION 


RICHARD G. BOONE, 
Superintendent Schools, Cincinnati, 0., Editor. 


Records the carefully prepared utterances of many of the ablest educators. 
It is the oldest of the high-class educational monthly magazines. 


Full up to date. It should be within reach of every teacher who recegnizes the fact that 
teaching is a great profession and not a mere “makeshift” to get a living. Librarians should 
include EDUCATION in their lists for the benefit of teachers and others who would keep abreast 
of the best educational thought. Universally commended by highest educational authorities. 


$3.00 a year. 35 cents a copy. Sample copy for six 2-cent stamps. 
THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 50 BROOMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


We offer a $2.50 Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen (per registered mail); any One Dollar 
Magazine ; or any Dollar Book, FREE, for one new subscription to EDUCATION. 

For $3.85: EpucaTion (relating to theory), N. E. Journal of Education (relating to cur- 
rent events), new; Popular Educator or Normal Instructor (relating to methods). These three 
papers at regular price would cost $6.50. We send them for $3.85. We are offering other 


premiums. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


50 BROMFIELD STREET - 


BOSTON, MASS. 


THERE’S A NEw SERIES OF 


READERS 


BUILT ON A SAME PLAN 
THAT IS ALMOST IDEAL 


st 
JouRNAL oF EpucaTIon (Boston), in a recent review of this series, said : 


These Graded Classics are so admirably writ- 
ten and so beautifully made as to challen 
comparison with any books made in the Nort 
There is no reason why such books as these 
should not be used in Boston or Chicago, as well 
as in Charleston and New Orleans. Classics are 
classics, wherever and whenever reproduced, but 
there is a choice in the selection and grading of 


them, and in these particulars these books are as 
a as any in the market. There is also a dif- 
erence —a wide difference — in the illustration 
of classics, and in this regard these books are 
admirable. The pictures, large and small, in 
black and in color, are ideally adapted to the 
classics themselves. 


LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT. 


LOVELY SPECIMEN PAGES IN COLORS to anyone sending this ad. with 
Address filled in to B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Gentlemen: Please send descriptive circulars of your new series of 


Readers to 
DP. 
. i 
B. F. Jounson Pusiisuinc Co., Richmond, Va. 


he Pratt Teachers’ Agency “yo 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


HKELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ BUREAU | 


Established 1889, has supplied hundreds of teachers with good positions in thirty-three states 
at salaries from $4000 down. Refers to Secretaries or Deans of Harvard, Yale, Cornell, 
Columbia, Princeton, Teachers, Wesleyan and other Colleges, also New York State Normal 
principals. Recommends to employers without charge. Inquirers for teachers or positions 
when in the city are invited to call. Circular mailed. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

Long Distance Telephone, 2492 18th St., N.Y. No. 61 East oth St., N. Y. City. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, etc.) 
recommend teachers to the best schools and colleges. Over 16,000 positions filled at salaries 
aggregating more than $10,500,000. Send for one-hundred page manual giving list of 


positions filled. H. E. CROCKER, 
New York Office: 156 Fifth Ave. W. D. KERR, Managers. 
Tel. No. 3971-B-18 st. P. V. HUYSSOON, 


American and Foreign Teachers Agency 


Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with Professors, Teachers, Tutors and Gover- 
nesses, resident or visiting, American or foreign. Parents aided in choice of schools. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers 
Assists teachers in obtaining positions 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 8f Chapel Street, ALBANY, N.Y. 


™m- TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington Street 
Recommends suferior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school and college officials. 


Relief M ADS SYSTEMATIC, COLLECTIONS, 
Pp Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology 
~ for Schools of all grades, Lantern Slides, etc. 
SS THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, MINERALS, ROCKS 
t- AND INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS put up in strong cloth-covered cases, 
‘ .- and accompanied with model text-book of 60 pages, are easily, in every respect, 
the best and cheapest low-priced collections in the market. 
4° Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00, 
24 types of invertebrates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Commissioner Harris writes: ‘‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW £iited by NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President of Columbia University 
Best Encyclopedia of Education”’ 
Monthly, $3.00 per year; 35 cents a copy 
Address all communications to: Educational Review, Columbia University, New York 


Mer. WILLIAI THORNE MATTHEWS 


General Agent for LIFE, ACCIDENT, and HEALTH 
INSURANCE in all Leading Companies. 
FIRE INSURANCE a Specialty. Lowest Rates. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO EVERY CLIENT. REFERS TO TEACHERS COLLEGE AND 
Horace MANN SCHOOL PATRONS. ‘ 


TELEPHONE, 2050 CORTLANDT .. . . 128 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


PRINCIPALS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS 


Buy your SCHOOL SUPPLIES direct from The Tower Manufacturing and 
Novelty Co., 306 Broadway, New York. For soo-page Catalogue and special 
quotations on BOOKS, PADS, etc., to order, address: 


ERNEST MEIERE 
Tower Manufacturing and Novelty Co. 
306 Broadway, New York 


4, 


SCHANDLER& BARBER 


122-126 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Teachers College is the professional school of Columbia University for the study 
of education and the training of teachers. The purpose of the College is to afford 
opportunity, both theoretical and practical, for the training of teachers of both sexes 
for elementary, secondary, and normal schools, of specialists in various branches of 
school work, and of principals, supervisors, and superintendents of schools. 


The College offers 56 courses in Education, including 6 courses on the History 
and Principles of Education, 4 courses on Educational Administration, 7 courses on 
Educational Psychology, and 25 courses on the theory and practice 


Courses of teaching Biology, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, English, Fine 
of Arts, French, Geography, German, Greek, History, Kindergarten, 
Instruction Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, Physical Science and 


Physical Education. Other courses of instruction supplementary 
to those above are as follows: Biology, 6 courses; Domestic Art, 5 courses; Domestic 
Science, 10 courses; English, 6 courses; Fine Arts, 14 courses; French, 3 courses; 
German, 2 courses; Geography, 4 courses; History, 4 courses; Kindergarten, 4 courses; 
Manual Training, 9 courses; Mathematics, 3 courses; Music, 5 courses; Physical 
Science, 4 courses, and Physical Education, 6 courses. Qualified students of Teachers 
College may also pursue University courses in History, Language and Literature, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Psychology, Ethics, Anthropology, Music, 

Economics and Social Science. Teachers College maintains two 


Teachers schools of observation and practice: one, the Horace Mann School, 
College the other known as the Speyer School. The Horace Mann School 
Schools comprises three departments —a kindergarten for children of three 


to six years of age, an elementary school of eight grades, and a 
high school of four grades. The Speyer School consists of a kindergarten, elementary 
school, and special classes in sewing, cooking and manual training. 

Courses of Study are as follows: (1) A two-year Collegiate 


Courses Course which if followed by a two-year professional course leads 
of to the degree of B.S.; (2) Two-year professional courses lead- 
Study ing to the Bachelor’s diploma in (a) Secondary Teaching, (b) 


Elementary Teaching, (c) Kindergarten, (d) Domestic Art, (e) 
Domestic Science, (f) Fine Arts, (g) Music, and (h) Manual Training; (3) Gradu- 
ate courses of one and two years, respectively, leading to the Master’s and Doctor’s 
diplomas in the several departments of the College. Students holding the degree of 
B.S. or A.B. may become candidates for A.M. and Ph.D. 

The requirements for admission are as follows: (1) To the Col- 


Admission legiate Course—completion of a high-school course; (2) to the 
Require- two-year courses — (a, b, and ¢ above) completion of the Collegiate 
ments Course or its equivalent in an approved college or graduation from 


an approved normal school; (d, e, f, g, 4) same as for (a) and (b) 
or two years of technical training or experience in teaching; (3) to the graduate courses 
—college graduation or its equivalent. 

Tuition in graduate courses and courses leading to a degree, $150; 
Fellowships in other courses, $100. The faculty annually awards 5 Fellowships 
of $650 each, 1 Scholarship of $400, 12 Scholarships of $150 each, 
and 4 Scholarships of $75 each. 


For circulars and further information, address the Secretary. 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 


and 
Scholarships 
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Columbia University 
in the City of Hew Pork 


Columbia University includes both a college and a university in the strict sense 
of the words. The college is Columbia College, founded in 1754 as King’s College. 
The University consists of the Faculties of Law, ine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science. 

The point of contact between the college and the university is the senior year 
of the college, during which year students in the college pursue their studies, with 
the consent of the college faculty, under one or more of the ties of the university. 

Barnard College, a college for women, is financially a separate corporation; but, 
educationally, is a part of the system of Columbia University. 

Teachers College, a professional school for teachers, is also, financially, a sep- 
arate corporation; and also, educationally, a part of the system of Columbia bye gy 
* Each college and school is under the charge of its own faculty, except that 
Schools of Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Architecture are all under the charge 
of the Faculty of Applied Science. 

For the care and advancement of the general interests of the university educa- 
tional system, as a whole, a Council has been established, which is representative of 
all the corporations concerned. 


I. THE COLLEGES. tecture, to which students are admitted as 
candidates for professional degrees on terms 
Columbia College offers for men a course se ager by the faculties concerned. The 
of four years, leading to the degree of aculty of Teachers College conducts profes- 
Bachelor of Arts. Candidates for admission sional courses for teachers, that lead to a 
to the college must be at least fifteen years diploma of the university. 
of age, and pass an examination on pre- 


1. THe Scuoor or Law, established in 
scribed subjects, the particulars concerning 1858, offers a course of three years, in the 
a 2 Sans in the annual Circular ag les and practice of private and public 

Barnard College, founded in 1889, offers — © to the degree of Bachelor of 


Laws. 
for women a course of four years, leading T Cc p 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Candi- 2, SHE NOLLEGE OF JFHYSICIANS AND 
dates for admission to the college must be SU8GEONS, founded in 1807, offers a course 
at least fifteen years of age, and pass an f four years, in the principles and practice 
examination on’ prescribed subjects, the ©f medicine and surgery, leading to the de- 
particulars concerning which may be found 8 of Doctor of Medicine. 


in the annual Circular of Information. 3- Tue Scnoor or Mines, established in 
1864, offers courses of study, each of four 
Il. THE UNIVERSITY. years, leading to a professional degree in 


mining engineering and in metallurgy. 

4. Tue Scuoors or Cuemistry, Enci- 
NEERING, AND ARCHITECTURE, set off from 
the School of Mines in 1896, offer respect- 
ively, courses of study, each of four years, 
leading to an appropriate professional de- 
gree, in analytical and applied chemistry; in 
t 4 ‘ civil, sanitary, electrical, and mechanical en- 
philosophy, philology, and letters, (d) his- gineering; and in architecture. 
tory, economics, and public law, (e) mathe- Teacuers Couuece, founded in 1888 
matics and natural science, and (f) applied amt chartered in 1880. was included in the 
science. Courses of study under all of . ley in 18 it ff he followi 
these faculties are open to members of the 98. oe 
senior class in Columbia College. Certain (2) dipl 
are open to women who have taken the first ™ the several cepertments of the Lolege; 
degree. These courses lead, through the (4) professional courses, each of two yeass, 
Bachelor’s degree, to the university degrees ¢ading to the Bachelor's diploma for Sec- 
of Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. "ary Liga Elementary Teaching, 
The degree of Master of Laws is also con- Kindergarten, ‘omestic Art, Domestic 
ferred for advanced work in law done under Science, Fine Arts, Music, and Manual 
the Faculties of Law and Political Science Training; (c) a collegiate course of two 
together. years, which, if followed by a two-year 
— to degree of 

achelor o ience. Certain of its courses 
III. THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. may be taken, without extra charge, | 

gine Feculties of Law, Medicine, and Ap- the univer — 
pli ience conduct respectively the pro- ment o e€ requirements for the degr 
fessional schools of Law, Medicine, al of Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arts, and 
Mines, Chemistry, Engineering, and Archi- Doctor of Philosophy. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, LL.D., 
President. 


In a technical sense, the Faculties of Law, 
Medicine, Philosophy, Political Science, 
Pure Science, and Applied Science, taken 
together constitute the university. These 
faculties offer advanced courses of stud 
and investigation, respectively, in (a) pri- 
vate or municipal law, (b) medicine, (c) 
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Teachers College Record 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I— 1900 


The Function of the University in the Training of Teachers.— JAMES 
. RUSSELL. 
Historical Sketch of Teachers College from its Foundation to 1897. 
— Wa ter L. Hervey. 
The Organization and Administration of Teachers College. — James 
E. RussELL. 


Aims of Nature Study. — Francis E. Lioyp. e 
Outline of Course in Nature Study in the Horace Mann School, etc. — 
ELIzABETH CArss, 


Outline ff Course in English in the Horace Mann School. — FRANKLIN 
AKER. 
English Composition and Topical Studies in Literature. — Herpert V. 
Assott, ELten Y. STEveENs, and Emity BriINCKERHOFF. 


Syllabi for Teachers College Courses: 
History of Education. — Paut Monroe. Principles of Education. — 
NicHotas Murray Butier. School Administration. — Samuet T 
Dutton. National Educational Systems.— James E. RUussELL. 


Outlines of Courses in Hand Work in the Horace Mann School: 
Fine Arts. —Atrrep V. Domestic Art.— Mary S. 
Wootman. Domestic Science. — HELEN Kinne. Manual Train- 
ing. —Cuartes R. RIcHARDs. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME II— 1901 


Biology in the Horace Mann High School. — Francis E. Lioyp and 
Maurice A. BIGELow. 


Geography in the Horace Mann Schools. — Ricuarp E. Dopce and Miss 
C. B. KircHwey. 


Child Study.— Sources of Material and Syllabi of Cellege Courses. — 
Epwarp L. THORNDIKE. 


Syllabi of Courses in Elementary and Applied Psychology. — Epwarp 
L. THORNDIKE. 

The Economics of Manual Training (dealing with the cost of the equip- 
ment and the maintenance of Manual Training, Domestic Art and 


Domestic Science in each of the grades and the high school).— 
Louis 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME III — 1902 


No. 1 Horace Mann School: Dedication Number. 
January Papers by Presipent Dante, C. SUPERINTENDENT S. T. 
Dutton, and others, on Present-Day Problems in Education. 


No. 2 Chemistry and Physics in the Horace Mann High School. — Proressor 
March Joun F. WoopHutt. 


Nos.3and4 Helps for the Teaching of Ce@sar.— Proressor GoNnzALez Lopce, and 
May, September Messrs. H. H. and F. LIttte. 


No. 5 The Speyer School: Its history, purpose, curriculum, and its relations 
November to Teachers Coliege. Dean Proressor F. M. McMurry 


and Mr. Jesse D. Burks. 
Back numbers for sale singly or by the hundred at regular rates. 


| 
January 

No. 2 
No. 3 
May 
No. 4 
September 

No. 5 

November 
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Ma 
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College 


| A Journal Devoted to the Practical Problems 
of Elementary and- Secondary Education 
and the Professional Training of Teachers 


November, 1902 


THE SPEYER SCHOOL 


PART I 


ITS HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Columbia University, New York 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, AGENTS 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


$1.00 
Jaty ‘Vol. Ill, No. 5 Wits 


Bi-Monthly 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, June ra, 1900 
(Coryricrt, 1900, sv Coiiece) 
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Teachers College Record 


Edited by DEAN JAMES E. RUSSELL 


Published bi-monthly, except July. Subscription price, $1.00 
per annum; single numbers, 30 cents; 5 or more copies to one 
address, 20 cents each; 25 or more copies to one address, 15 cents 
each (postage prepaid). All subscriptions begin with the current 
number. Back numbers will be supplied on request, at the above 
rates. Advertising rates given on application. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorp is a serial publication issued by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for the purpose of pre- 
senting to students of Education, and to the public generally, a 
comprehensive view of the history and principles of education, 
of educational administration, and of the theory and practice of 
teaching as advocated and followed by Teachers College and its 
schools of observation and practice. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF VOLUME IV— 1903 


The next issue of the Recorp, the number for January, 1903, 
will deal with “ The Speyer School, Part II, Its Curriculum,” by 
Professor Frank M. McMurry, Head of the Department of Ele- 
mentary Education, Teachers College, and Jesse D. Burks, Act- 
ing Principal of the Speyer School. 

There are also in preparation numbers of the TEACHERS 
CotLtece Recorp on “ Arithmetic in Elementary Schools,” by 
Professor David Eugene Smith, Head of the Department of 
Mathematics, and Professor Frank M. McMurry, Teachers Col- 
lege; and on “ Methods of Teaching French and German,” ac- 
cording to the new or reform method, by Dr. Leopold Bahlsen, 
of Berlin, Lecturer on Methods of Teaching Modern Languages, 
Teachers College. 

Other issues will discuss the principles which should govern 
the curriculum of primary schools, illustrated from outlines of 
courses as conducted in the Teachers College Schools, and fol- 
lowed by separate issues dealing with specific work in the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Grades. 

Numbers concerning Kindergarten work and Music in 
Schools may also be expected. 


Address all communications to 


The Editor of Teachers College Record 
Columbia University, New York City 
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